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CHAPTER XIX. 


WJ^ILE Lefevre was thus driukaig 
the sour draughts of regret and disappoint- 
iiierit, which the world ever imposes cri 
such, as are credulous enough to listen 
to her flattering speeches, he received the 
following letter from his deserted, but stea- 
dy friend Douglas^ 

Mr, Dott^las to Mr, Le/evre, 

* My dear ChaIiles, 

‘It is now six mouths since I have 
seen or heard from you; end it is three 
times that period.,,since you liave informed 
rme of any thing belonging to your affairs! 


VOL. II. 


B 
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' Who w6ald have thought^it!~Would not 
you—should not I—six years ago have, 
jj^oiioimced such an event in the history of 
our friendship ifafipossibL ? But it ha»3j oc- 
-curred! If you chose to^avoid personal 
intercourse, ^was it not due to a friend, 
Tvho has so mucli. interest in your welfare, 
tt) give him some account of your situa¬ 
tion. ' But I forbear—This is my consola¬ 
tion, if our friendship is at an end, I have 
not been accessary to its dissolution. 

‘ I assure you I have need of this con¬ 
solation. No loss in life .appears to me 
^yorthy pf coinparison with the loss of 
friendship—And I have lost a friend! The 
, companion of my youth, the sharer and 
heightener oi my joys, has left me; he 
who nobly strove to outstep me in climb¬ 
ing the elevations of Christian knowledge, 
and in exemplifying the devotedness of the 
Christian character, has halted in the race. 
0 Charles! what pleasureslhave been ours. 
What sympathy ot sentiment—what a mix¬ 
ture of souls{—what serene peace—what 
heatpnly raptures! They are gone— 
they are gone! They live only in re- 
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Mr, Dot^las to Mr. JLefevre. * 

Sristol, 

-T- 

. ? Although, my very dear Charles, a 
reply to your’s may not be expected, ,I 
cannot suffer a day to pass away without 
writing you. You are miserable, and 
can I be indifferent—can I forego an at¬ 
tempt to comfort you. “ Let my* right 
hand forget it 9 cunning” rather than refuse 
to lighten the sorrows of a friend! Fain 
would I say something to revive hope, and 
expel desponch^ncy ! 

* And are you so miserable as you 
describe yourself? Have you found the 
world to be simply vexatious and deceit¬ 
ful? Havfi you relied on her promises, 
and does she scoff at you for doing sa? 
In the very paths of pleasure have remorse 
and disappointment, stung you like an 
adder, and bit you like a serpent? Are 
you, at once, deprived of hope in both 
worlds? And do you, deliberately, utter 
your own condemnation ? O, Charles! 
what shall I say.?j—My very heart bleeds 
. for you ! 
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^ Despair seems* to have fastened 
itself upon you. But you must not yield 

T-indeed you must not. It is death to 
entertain it!—shuts the soul in. im¬ 
penitence and unbelief. I^have long seen 
and deplored a tendency to this state of 
mind. 1 would not willingly add a particle 
th a^weight already insupportable to you, 
but excuse me if I ask, May not this 
(despair arise from the sullenness of mor¬ 
tified pride, rather than from real humility ? 
May it not have been successfully employ¬ 
ed'already by your great eiieiny, id with- 
h 9 lding you froiji religion ? If he can once 
bring us to thiuk, tha/; there is no hope foi* 
,us.in God—in*his salvation—or in the use 
of tlrc means 6f grace, he will find nothing 
nxvore necessary to ipduce us to abandon 
them. And never, till we resolve on their 
abandomnerety does our situation properly 
asgume a hopeless aspect. It is not the 
strength and virulence of our disease, but 
the rejection of the antidote^ that renders 
our case desperate. 

‘ Think not then of fersaking the only 
remedy that can promise yoti relief. Deep 
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^tis 4s your fa.ll, despair not of redemption. 
Despair of the World—despair of yourself 
-—but do not despair of religion. Theve 
is itdthing it cannot effect on the heart 
placed beneatluits influence! It can sub^ 
due the most powerful coiTuptions—it cun 
regulate the most violent passions—it can 
sanctify the most polluted soul. It affords 
the fullest encouragement to the very chief 
of sinners. The gospel assures us thati 
God is “ ready to forgive,*' and unwilling 
to punish ; that the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanses froai all sin ; and it extends 
its invitation, without exception, to the 
rebellious, the guilty, the ungodly, the 
backsliding. 

* Oh! Charles, the Father you have 
forsaken, is still waiting to receive you—. 
the fountain you hjavo despised, is still 
open to cleanse you—the Saviour, whose 
voice you have long lost in the din of cui- 
nal dissipation, still addresses you, and 
says, “ Come unto me, thou that art weary 
and heavy laden, and I wilFgive you rest.*' 
Ah! is not your heart touched by such 
amazing forbearance and grace?—Will you 
. VOL* II. c 
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not, likie the recreant prodigaj^ return xmio^ 
the God of your uierciee ? 0,rreturri, return, 
tp^thc God from whom you have so deeply 
revolted! Return, retiirt^ to the pleasures 
3 i©u have so unwisely sacrificed to vanity! 
\^ur race is^not yet run!—your sun is not 
yet, set! The day of grace is not yet past! 
Vour peace, your character may yet be reco¬ 
vered. The gates of mercy are tiever closed 
against the returning penitent.—You have 
mlliing to feaVy but impenitence and despair. 
Remember, it is only those who contimie in 
iniquity, that shall be cutbff; that those 
only perisli, whi^ choose death, rather than 
life; if they die, it Is because they cast 
miciiy life —they die as snicides /, 

Hov^ greatly am I concerned to find 
you, in your present state, resolving to 
forsake at once #thq world and religion, 
and to seek in retirement that peace neither 
.^^JHheiii can afford yon.” *This is not the 
language of reason and sobriety, but of 
intemperate and desperate feeling. Be 
assnre<l vve neVer really forsake the world, 
till we really embrace rcligipn*, and, while 
our hearts are alienated from the life of 
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God, we are under the spirit of the world, 

► > t 

whether we are gay or sorrowful—whether 
we seek the haunts of dissipation, or .retire 
from them disgusted, 

‘ And can you for a moment tiling, 
tliat it is in the power of mere retirement 
to comfort you ? C^m retirement be 
pleasing, with remorse and despair for her 
attendants ? Is it ^not because you have 
already found your own society insuppor^* 
able to yourself, that you have fled from 
solitude to a crowd of ensnaring com¬ 
panions ? And do you now look to it as to 
a sovereign remedy? O you forget, tjiat 
when it was delightful to you, it was made 
so by Christian friendship, by the light of 
the Divine countenance, and by the unac¬ 
cusing testimony of a good conscierfce. 
Without these, retirement will only add^ 
poignancy to your sorrows, and blackness 
to your despair. 

‘ Think not that J oppose retifemeitt 
in general terms. I oppose it merely in 
the light in which you iiontemplate it. 
Retire, byiall means retire, from a world 
which has made you too miserable! But 

c 2 
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retire, to call upon God—retire, to seek 
the application of the baliii|, of Gilead to 

• yonrjwounded mind—retire, to re-enter the 

• paths you have so long d^erted. Nothii^ 

less than this, rely upon it^ can reconcile 
ygu to yourself, or make retirement a bless 
ing to you. • 

^ Oh! my dear Charles, this is a serious 
crisis ^o you. You seem to stand on a 
grecipice, and the next step may either 
recover you to virtue, or fix you in despair! 
Pray before you think, and think before you 
res6lt'e.^ Spared as you are till now~con- 
vinced as you miiyt be of the folly and crimi¬ 
nality of your course-t-and solicited as you 
s^rejby the voicetof friendship and religion- 
ought you not* to flee to the only hope that 
remains to you ? Such a period may never 
'occur again. O, by^our former friendship 
—by your present distress—by the possi- 
of your return to happiness—and by 
the mercies of God—I earnestly beseech 
you do not slight it—do not abuse it to a 
useless melaiichd'y! 

‘ Painful as are your feelingf?, I rejoice 
that you have been disposed to communi- 
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cate them. Still tell me all you think and 

fear. Be assured, that the utterance of 

your most uneasy sentiments cannot g:ive 
• * ■* ' 

me so much pain, as theit* concealment 
My confidence^ and sympathy are what 
you once knew them to be. Trust them 
as they deserve. 

‘ May God Almighty visit you^ and 
save you! May.ycru be restored to the 
pleasures you have lost, and raised to such* 
as you have not yet participated I Religion 
cando^this. 

‘ Your’s most affectionately, 

^ James Douglas.’ 

This correspondence did not produce 
the effects that might have been hoped* 
Lefevre did not embrace Douglas’s kind 
invitations to a renewed and candid inter¬ 
course. He had replied so freely to 
Douglas’s first letter, rather to justify him^ 
self, than to confess his faults, as he feared 
Douglas might have been tem,pted to think 
him even worse ^t^au he was. Douglas 
gave him credit for a better motive, and 
was in the issue disappointed. . 
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Nor were the inferences •made to his- 
spiritual condition more successful. Des¬ 
pair 'had too long possessed him to be 
easily dismissed; and, it is to be feared, 
li'efevre rather cherished than resisted it. 
He had quai^relled with the world, but he 
did^not abhor it. * He was vexed with the 
pains^and penalties of sin; but was not 
prepaVed to renounce it as a thing wholly 

V 

iiateful. He was not an enemy to hope; 
but he knew, that in a sinful course, there 
is much to fear and little to hope; be was, 
therefore, willing to separate from the one, 
to be fred from foe other. He had found, 
with many others who have been resolved 
‘On*' wicked tie/?!, that despair is an opiate to 
feaVy and be trusted, if he could persuade 
himself that he had ito concern in religion, 
he should be so feir ^iustified in neglect¬ 
ing it. 

However, tlie violencxi of Lefevres 
passion was now subsiding, and the thirst 
of curiosity was satiated. In the fit of disap¬ 
pointment he Ifad determined to retire from 
the world ; and, even in his golfer thoughts, 
he was so convinced of its evils, as to be 
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.willing to forsake its most troublesome and 
irregular path^. He had experienced that 
uncontrolled passions are insuppoitable 
tyraYits; and he was disposed, though not 
to crucify them, to put them under soirt 
restraint. This disposition, though far 
from pure in its origin, and promising to 
continue only as a rest to the passions, 
had already recovened him comparatively 
to regular and moral habits; and oii^ 
paragraph in Douglas’s correspondence 
had an insensible tendency to strengthen 
and prolong ifs existence. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


, Lefevre^had naturally a taste for do^ 
mestic pleasures., He was the favorite of 
children, ?ind, by many obliging attentions, 
discovered an interest in the female sex, 

I 

He had, however, never seriously deter¬ 
mined on wedded life. In the first instance, 
he w’^as deterred by his circumstances; and 
aft^\vards, by his irregular habits: 'for his 
generosity woul(\not allow him deliberately 
to unite himself to an excellent female, 
with the fear of exposing her to the ills of 
poverty, or the anguish of neglect. Now, 
indeed, as*"his resoiyces were improved, 
and he had retreated from excesses which 
cost him so much,, liis eye turned involun- 
tarily towards domestic lifej^^biit he could 
no't permit himself to dwell on it. 

He had lately been introduced to a 
family near Sqyenoaks, in which was a 
young lady, of whom he cottldnc^ think with 
common sentiments of esteerii. He had the 
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.highest opinion of her ‘ She is,* thought 
he, ‘ every '^’^ay qualified to make me 
happy.—But—no—I must speak in the 
^^rtime. Once she might have made me 
so-—now it is too late! And if she could, 
I could not render her hpppy. I am 
unworthy of her. Miserable as I augi, I 
should make any one so, who was con¬ 
nected with me. 1 will never sacrifice a 
worthy w^omah to iny wishes! No! I wili 
keep my wretchedness to myself.’ 

Wallis knew the stale of Lefevre’s 
mind ; and hd was desirous of raising his 
hopes to the object, in which he was evi¬ 
dently interested. Altogether of a weaker 
character, ^Wallis was never tempted to 
follow up a worldly course to extremity. 
His passions were busy, but ndt impetuous 
—unruly but not daring. He loved him¬ 
self above all things; and pure selfishness 
generally supplied him with sufiUcient sa§^ 
city to know, in the pursuit of any object, 
when the punishment was palpably greater 
than the gratification. Wh^^never this was 
the case, he imitfediately relinquished the 
pleasure; and he was pleased to dignify, 
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the act with the name of seff-deniaL In, 

one instance, the influenca of Lefevre’s 

axanrple had caused him to trespass on the 

usual limits, he prescribed to himself; but 

ks instinctively perceived the danger, and 

as*instinctively retreated. From thistime^ 

though his inferior in every thing, he 

looked down on his headlong course with 
* ® 

pity, with wonder, and even with con- 
tempt; and his friendship* for Lefevre, 
iliough it had lost much of its power, 
was rather beneficial than otherwise, as 
far as it went. He certainly loved Lefevre, 
as much *as hiscsnperficial heart could be 
said to love any thifig, that was distinct 
frokn himself; “and his best efforts were in 
requisition^to recover him from his violent 
excesses. 

With this vievv, l^e had first brought 
him into the presence of Miss D—*, the 
i^Tt^’son in question; and lie now endea¬ 
voured to make her the object of hopeful 
attention. He dwelt on her accomplish¬ 
ments—alludetl to her fortune—ridiculed 
his sense of unworthiness—acid assured 
him he had every encouragement. * Yes, 
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yes,’ said he, ‘ trust me—I know how the 
game lies—the- prize is year’s if you will 
but take it. I can tell. Women are de¬ 
ceitful creatures, sure enough —but never 
deceive me ! i can feel their pulse— 
have felt hers—and rely upon It, it flutters 
like the breast of a new-caught robin at 
the name of Lefevre.’ , 

Wallis’s rocJomonlade had not all the 
effect he thought it deserved. The most* 
it did was to make Lefevre waver in his 
purposes. He, for a moiiient, thought he 
might be happy and render others so ; but, 
again he fell under the conviction, that 
nothing remained to him, but the dregs of 
that cup be had so long been drinking. 
He purposed, and reversed In's purpose, 
and continued undecided. 

While the fluctuating passions of Le¬ 
fevre were thus attracted and repelled by 
the allurements of vicious, and the loveli^^ 
ness of innocent, enjoyments, Douglas, by 
his first letter, informed him of his open¬ 
ing prospects of domestic felicity. This 
slight allut^lon to his own hopes, had a 
surprising influence on the expectations of 
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Lefevre, From having thought conjugal 
happiness incompatible witK his state, and 
at tlfe most having wavered for a mo¬ 
ment on the subject, he placed it within 
l^ie sphere of possibilities s and iramedi¬ 
ately resolved, though with hesitating 
step 3 , to pursue''it. It is not, perhaps, 
easy to account for this, but so it was. It 
might arise from that spirit of emulation, 
of which Lefevre was pow^erfully the sub¬ 
ject. And, if not ascnbed to this source, 
it nmst be classed with those suddep turns 
of the ‘mind, of which all are conscious, 
but which none dkn explain. 

Hope being permitted to live, soon 
beCame vigor9us and ardent. Lefevre has- 
tened to Wallis to reveal his change of 
sentiment, and to devise the best method 
of proceeding. WaWis rvas full of surprise 
and pleasure—ascribed the change, with- 
20tlt scruple, to his own arguments,—and 
agreed to attend his friend the next day, 
on a visit to the family of Miss D-. 

Miss D —^ was of a^superior class of 
young ladies. She was posi^fesed of a 
sound understanding and warm affections, 
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strict principles and benevolent manners. 
She was feminine without weakness—kind 
without ostentation—and accomplicshed* 
without vanity. She was remarkable for 
having a paramount seme of duly; and en* 
deavoured to obey its dictate?*' uniformly, 
whether they concerned her fellow crea¬ 
tures or the Supreme Being. She wapted, 
indeed, only one thing; but that one thing 
was ‘ the one thing needful.' She had the 
form of virtue and godliness; but the life- 
giving principle Avas absent. Of this defi¬ 
ciency, however, she was not sensible; 
she had not been taught its nature or 
necessity. 

* She was greatly indebted to an aged 
grand-mother, with w'hoin she lived, for 
the best points of her character.’ Her pa¬ 
rents left her an or})[iaii^ in infancy; and 
this excellent relative took her under her 
roof, with the design of superintending hert 
education. For this work ;Sho was happily 
qualified. In her youth she had felt the 
evils of too rigid, and, in her age, she had 
seen the evils c^too lax, a system; and she re¬ 
gulated her own plans, by keeping an appre- 
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hensive eye on th^e dangerous extremes. 
Instead of throwing aside (he yoke of an- 
ithority, she relieved it of its irk.someness, 
by lining it with kindness; and often, where 
tishe anticipated resistance, by a manner 
&,11 her own, she made her pupil unawares 
a ,party to her views. She was now ga¬ 
thering the fruits of her former labors. 
Her grand - daughter regarded her, at 
once, with the highest reverence and pu¬ 
rest affection. She was the voluntary, 
cheerful, and iintired companion of her 
age; .and, by her youthful* spirits,and fi¬ 
lial attentions, «3he beguiled its wearisome- 
ness, and sweetened its calm enjoyments. 
■»-In closing this slight description, it may 
be'proper to observe, that Miss D-in¬ 

herited frbni her parents a small estate 
worth about .£ 1500 ^; and that she was a 
principal legated in the will of her grand- 
^notiier. 

On themorrpw, Lefevre, with a lighter 
heart than he had known for years, or than 
he thought h*t- could ever know again, join¬ 
ed Wallis on the way to Sev^oaks. Like 
most light things, however, it began to 
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flutter most troublesom^ly under the eddies 
of the passions,^as he approached the end of 
his ride; and on his arrival, it became so. 
unruly, as actually to traverse all his pre¬ 
conceived purposes. He had decided on^ 
his speeches—but he could nol;^utter then?/ 
He had determined to be»most obligiii^n 
his manners—-but was uiicouinionly awk¬ 
ward. He thought of preparing his way 
by particular attenltions to the young lady 
—w^as with constraint and difficulty he 
could shew her any. So high did his 
feelings Vise, an!d so little was he in a state 
to resist them, that they thneatened to sup¬ 
press the very subject of his visit. Lunch 
• came and went—dinner cam,® and went-' 
tea was now on the table—and nothing Bad 
been done! Leievre had said*nothing d 
propos; he had merely joined in the general 
conversations, and very s^habbily in them. 
He had at first concludtjd, that the fore- 
noon was the most suitable—when it came, 
he postponed it to the afternoon. The af¬ 
ternoon arrived—it was a dwwsy time- 
lie would wajjt till ffis spirits were refreshed 
by tea He was now taking tea with a 
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design of refreshing them, but they were 
not refreshetl as usual—th^y had been too 
.muoli jaded.—In fine, he could not bring 
himself to the task ! * No,’ thought he, ‘ I 
«j:anuot do it. I wonder J ever thought I 
could.—T(j say, in so many set words, 
you marr)^, me !—I can’t do it.—I 
will write to her—that’s the only way to 
communicate one’s sentiments on such a 
* subject.—Then I can say;all I meant to 
say.’ 

Tea was ended, and Wallis proposed 
a waljv in the garden. The proposal was 
immediately accepted. He entered the 

walks w'ilh his friend and Miss D-; 

» but soon struck off in another direction, ♦ 
lesfving them together. Lefevre, from the 
moment he resolved on waiving the 
subject, felt himself at liberty. His con¬ 
versation becansTe much more free and 
- pleasing. Miss D—— lii^tened with sym¬ 
pathy and spoke ^ith tenderness, Lefevre’s 
heart was elated with satisfaction; and, ig¬ 
norant of wiiat he did, he gave his obser¬ 
vations a direction to *the object which 
was primary in his thoughts. 
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, The visit of ihi» day,’ said he, ‘is 
hot quite a disinterested one.’ 

* There are few things we do, I am‘ 
afraid, that are quite disinierestedj replied 
Miss D—7-, with a smile. 

‘ I meant,’ said Lefevre, with a suU- 
dued and faultering voice, ‘ not quite dis¬ 
interested in relation to- in relation 

to— a person not^far from me! ’ 

Miss D-’s eyes fell—her counte- • 

nance colored to crimson. They conti¬ 
nued walking some time they knew not 
whither. They looked not—they scarcely 
breathed. Lefevre, howe\*er, had passed 

the Rubicon^ and he* must go forward. 

/ 

' His companion sighed. He suppressed liiS ’ 
emotions and said— 

‘ From what has* escaped me, Miss 
D— 


— will perceive^I Ijjave a regard for 
her. May I hope that any attentions of 
mine can make that regard mutual?' 

She remained silenh It arose from 
any thing except indifference.^ Her head 
drooped like the^rose under the falling 
shower—heivwjiole frame was agitated. 

VOI. II. D 
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Slie motioned to sh down »n a chair thev 

V 

approached. 

You are not well,’ said Lefevre, 
scarcely knowing that he spoke at all. 

' What can I do-’ * 

‘ O, nothing—leave me,’—she replied, 
wi^h a trembling'aiid hasty voice. 

/ Leave you ! O, don’t say it!--look 
on me—speak to me!—mily say I may ad- 
■ dress you —say you are disengaged,' 

She endeavored to raise her head, 
but only eflected it in part, and struggling 
with *her feelings, said—‘ O, sir!—my 
grandmother—leave me, leave me—a little.’ 

‘ Dear Miss -! ’ exclaimed Le- 

* levre—he could say no more. He was 
intoxicated with joy at this reference to 
her guardian, and* immediately turned 
towards the house iii" pursuit of her. 

lie found her alone in the parlour, 
with a countenance rather more raised 
and anxious than usual, as though guess¬ 
ing the nature of his errand. He avowed 
his attachment—expressed his hopes—and 
referred to his circumstances'^Vith a faul- 
tering tongue and a beating heart. Many 
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rfwere the blifhders h6 committed—many 
his attempts td correct them— but seldom 
were they improved by the attempt. 

However, his was not the repulsive 
task, to acknowledge feelings where the 
acknowledgment was treated with coldness 
and scorn. Aged as she was, this wox^hy 
personage had not forgotten the sentiments 
of youth, and, .was always benevolently 
prepared to sympathize in them. She be¬ 
haved to Lefevre with the utmost delicacy 
and respect. J^ie gratified his affection*by 
speaking in candid and tender^terms of 
her granddaughter; and pacified his fears 
by assuring him, that should the connexion ^ 
appear to nnvolve her happiness, there 
would be no obstacle in the way*to it, 

Lefevre respectfully kissed her hand 
—called her in his •thc^jghts ‘ the best— 
the kindest of relations’—-and with a heart 
less anxious but more joyful, than that 
with which he entered the house hastened 
from it in search of her, who 'yas the spring 
of all his emotion#* 

He came to the seat on which he had 
left her—but she was not there.* He was 

D 2 
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anxious—* Wliy did I leaVe her so ab¬ 
ruptly ?* said he—^ Perhajlis she became 
worse/ fie continued to walk as he spoke, 
and soon perceived her moving, slowly 
and thoughtfully, down a green alley that 
led to the arbor. He quickly joined her 
aiiu announced his success. They con¬ 
tinued to walk and commune with each 
other for nearly an hour,-when Lefevre re¬ 
ceived a summons from Wallis. They 
had agreed to sleep at Bromley that night, 
in their way to town; and, as the shades of 
evening were coming on, it was necessary 
they should start. The separation was one 
of mutual regret, but of mutually good 
understand ijg. 

The 'intercourse being thus opened, 
it was carried forward for some weeks by 
letter and occasi<^hal* visits, with growing 
satisfaction to both parties. Lefevre, in¬ 
deed, soon found he had a rival—but a 
rival, from whom he had nothing to fear. 
Mr. Simpkins—if his name deserves to be 
recorded—was an empty, conceited and 
positive young man. He had’, however, a 
good per%jOu and a handsome fortune. 
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These he adored, and, next to these/he 
Towed he adtfhed Mis^ D-. lie con¬ 

cluded, with Such pretensions, no young 

lady, situated as Miss D-was, would 

venture to refuse him. With this notion 
in his head, he*had set down his repulses^ 
to the coquetry of the sex, eftid only re¬ 
newed his addresses accordingly. Wlfeii 
Lefevre came in the way, his bad passions, 
which are always •much stronger than the 
good ones in weak characters, were put in * 
motion; and, he determined to contend, 
if not for love, for victory. He became 
fulsome in his professions, and persecuting 
in his addresses; and, by proposing to 
settle £^00. a year upon her, and start a 
chariot on flie day of marriag<», he thoqght 
to secure his prize by a coup d^ hiain. To 
his utter astonishment, however, Ae found 
a female heart proof*agAipst all his bribes. 
All his overtures only raised indifference 
to antipathy—fhey were rejected without 
hesitation—and he, at length, retired from 
the hated presence of his sucocssful com¬ 
petitor, with woiinded pride festering in 
his heart. 
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Although the attentions of Simpkins 
were far from henehtting himself, they had 
a tendency to strengthen the very bonds 
lie wished to break asunder. The pre¬ 
sence of such a man set off to great ad¬ 
vantage the respectful reserve, -Ihe frank 
manners, the freedom from paltry jealousy, 
which were manifested in the conduct of 
Lefevre; while it furnished an opportunity 
of discovering, the retreating raodesly, the 
transparent simplicity, the lirm dignity of 

Miss D-. Neither party seemed to 

require such stimuli as these to quicken 
their affections; it may readily be con¬ 
cluded, therefore, that they had a powerful 
tendency to accelerate and confirm their 
attachments.. 

Much has been said of the happy in¬ 
fluence of a virtuous and worthy attach¬ 
ment on charact^f*. Lefevre now became 
an instance of this. He bad not permitted 

himself to think of addressing Miss D- 

without previously resolving, to sacrifice 
every thing inconsistent with his proposals 
to her; and, as all the energies of his pas- 
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sions were soon turned into this new 
cibannel, he found no difficulty in fulfilling 
his purposes. Low as he had fallen, he, 
seemed now rising from the abyss of vice 
on the wings of hope and love; and he re-, 
joiced afresh in a connection t]iat made a 
labor easy to him, which.he had formerly 
found impracticable. He looked back on 
the past with melancholy sorrow; but he 
began to cheer hfmself by thinking, he 
might recover what he had lost. Engross¬ 
ed by one object, he learnt to renounce as 
insipid,* his reeent society and pleasures. 
He applauded himself on lys success; and 
looked round on his .original connexions 
, and employments, with desire and exper.- 
tation. Still more satisfied \Tith hiin&elf, 
he experienced greater facility in resisting 
the habits of free drinking, which he had 
formed ; and he detefmilWd wholly to sub¬ 
due them. ‘ Yes,' said he, with new-born 
joy glistening in his eyes,—‘ I will re-cover 
my^self—I will make myself worthy of Iter, 
Douglas shall yet see that I lyi^e power to 
resolve and keep my resolution.’ 
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To witness such resolutions in Lefevre 
at this period, and to see so many of them 
in the way of accoiiiplislmient, is truly gra¬ 
tifying; yet it must be observed, for the 
, benefit of the young reader, that his reso¬ 
lutions wei;e palpably grouiidecf on his m- 
clinaiioiis, rather than a seme of duty —a 
sandy and precarious foundation. 

!FuI1 of high purposes, Lefevre paid a 
visit to Douglas. He tnew he had now a 
tale to tell, that would greatly please his 
benevolent mind ; and he felt that his ap¬ 
probation would really improve Ms bliss. 
Douglas- received him alone, that their in¬ 
terview might not bo overawed. He had 
pot seen him for two long years, and he 

4 

fea'. ed that this call was rather the fruit of 
necessity than of choice. The air of Le¬ 
fevre, hbw'ever, soon dispelled his fears; 
and they entered^into conversation on the 
past, in which the delicacy of friendship 
was conspicuous on one side, and on the 
other, an unusual candour of confession. 
The subject I on which Lefevre meant to 
converse first and chiefly, was postponed 
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till the very last. It was only as he was 
Asing, with hi^hat in his hand, that he said 
with assumed Carelessness—- 

‘ Do you know that much of what f 
have referred to, is to be traced to an 
event which I am anticipating, but which* 

I have not mentioned.’ 

‘ No—what is it?’ 

‘Would you guess marriage?’ 

‘ ilTarncr^e/’exclaimed Douglas, with 
more surprise in his manner than he wished.* 

‘ Yes,’ replied Lefevre with less firm¬ 
ness ofi voice, , 

‘ To whom ? * 

‘To a Miss D-—you do not 

know her—I wish you did. I’m sure you 
would approve her.’ • 

‘ I dare say 1 should if you think so-— 
you know my taste—Is she of unspotted 
family ? ’ 

‘ Yes—very good—very respectable!’ 

‘ Sensiblef ’ 

‘ Yes—very! ’ 

‘ Prudent?’ 

‘ Yes—man^iges every thing in the 
house.’ 
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‘ Good tempered ? ’ 

‘Yes—sweetness itself!' 

* Modest ? ’ ' 

‘ Of course—full of your favorite 
reserve.’ 

‘Pious?’ 


I 

Lefevre’s ready replies failed him. 
single word evidently distressed him. 
However, after some hesitancy, he ans¬ 
wered— 

‘ Ah! I wish I w^as half as good—I 
wish I was w'orthy of her! ’ 

Douglas was sorry the last question 
had escaped him; and^ accepting this vague 
reply, continued— 

‘ Well, Charles, I hope you will be 
thoroughly satisfied on two things, before 
you talk of marriage seriously.’ 

‘ What are th^^ ? ’■ said he hastily. 

‘ First, that you can make the object 
of your attachment happy. And secondly, 
that she can make you so. There may be 
excellent quajifications on each side, where 
there is not this mutual Jitn£ss ; and with¬ 
out this they are as nothing.’ 
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‘ Heigh, heigh!"" taking Douglas ty 
the hand and^passing to the door —* I am 
fully satisfied df them already. Believe 
me>* continued he smiling, * we are not’ 
like two spheres, which have but one point 
of union; •but like two planes that meet 
throughout,’ 

So saying, the friends parted. Up*on 
the whole, Douglas was pleased to-find 
any thing had wrought such a change on 
Lefevre. He was constrained, however, to * 
recur to a time, in which he would not 
have aUowed lymself to think of piety and 
marriage as separable things, and he sighed 
under the recollection. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


r ^ , 

THE following day LefeVi^e had set 

apart for a visit to Miss D-; and, 

lining made needful arrangements, he 
started with the sun to fulfil his intention. 


It was a fine autumnal morning; and, with 
a heart full of gratified love, he was in a 
condition to enjoy it. lie thought the sun 
shone brighter than usual; and he drank 
in, with peculiar relish, the fine bracing 
air, that was stirring amongst the Surry 
and Kentish hills. Every object in nature 
wore a smiling aspect to him, and seemed 
inviting him back to his long lost plea¬ 
sures. Jn present enjoyment, he for a 
moment forgot the^ slackened pace of his 
horse; and, then recollecting himself, 
clapped his spurs to its 'feide, to hasten 
him to the object, who had insensibly 
given a charm to every thing. Lefevre 
had often pressed the nomination of a day 
for completing his connection with Miss 
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D-; and *fie now •visited her with a 

good hope of success—at least, he deter¬ 
mined to carry the point if possible. * 
With such determination on his lips, 
Lefevre arrived* at the residence of his* 
friend. But alas! his attentioh was soon 
called off from the flattering purpose *he 
had been cherishing. He looked towards 
the parlour windov as he dismounted, for 
the countenance which generally greeted * 
him—no countenance was there; though 
he had i^ent information of his coming. He 
entered the house with trepidation, and 
passed into the parlour. • No one was 
there but the servant. ’ 

‘ Where is Miss D— ? ’ ^said he. 

‘ In her room 1 believe Sir,* was the 
reply, as the servant dosed the’ door.. 

Lefevre walked up and down the 
room—he was too uneasy to sit. In a few 
minutes the grand-mother came in. He 
hastened to her with his usual salutations. 
With a disturbed air, she retr^ted a step 
to avoid them, and spoke ndt, 

‘ Oh! rnac^am,’ cried Lefevre, ‘ what 
does this mean ?—pray tell me ? * 
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* Ah! Cliarle.4,’ said i^ie with pity in 
her voice. Then suppressing her feeling, 
continued,—‘ Mary sends you this note 
and parcel, and begs you to excuse seeing 
' her.’ " H 

This ’sentence fell like lead on the 
hV^art of Lefevre. Agitated as he was he 
threw himself into a chair, that stood 
near; and burst the seal of the letter to 
assure himself of the contents. It was, 
however, some time before he could read 
it —his eyes were so dizzy; and afjter read¬ 
ing it’several times, he could not compre¬ 
hend it—his senses were so confused. He 
sat with it in liis hand in a state of stupor. 
At length hf passed over its contents with 
more composure. They were as follows:— 

^ Thursday Morning, 

‘ With this note I return to Mr. Lefevre 
his letter of yesterday, and those of every 
former date. The period is come at which 
our correspondence must cease for ever. 
To enter on the reasons .of my conduct 
would be only to reproach you, and this 
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I will not do. ^ Alas! ^ou must suffer too 
much from th« reproaches of your own 
conscience. Do me the justice, however,* 
to think, that I am not actuated by caprice 
and resenljnent.* 1 assure you the step I* 
have taken is both deliberative gfhd decisive. 

I have acted under a sense of duty, avid 
directly against the dictates of feeling;.and 
I am conscious of doing right, while I am 
pained in doing it. 

‘ But the more I write the more I 
shall’digtress you. My grand-mother, who 
has kindly consented to give you this, will 
answer any question you nSay think neces¬ 
sary; but the less said’ on the subject the 
* better. Think no more of ra^, or of qur 
intercourse, except as it may hcwe an in- 
iluence in fixing you’in the patlig of vir¬ 
tue. O, Charles, this is^ the last letter I 
shall ever write yon ! Lost as you are to 
me, be not lost to yourself—lost to the 
innocent delights which • Providence has 
so bountifully placed within our reach! 
Adieu! Adieu! 


To Mr. Lcfe^ re' 


y 


* Mary D 
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Lefevre concluded from this letter 

that Miss D-had been jnformed of his 

past errors in conduct, and that Simpkins 
had been the informant. He also allowed 
himself to thinks that tha circumstances 
bad been aggravated^ and that Miss D— 
hwd formed her purpose on a supposition 
thathe continued in the practice of evils 
which belonged to a past period. Full of 
this hope, he flew to her venerable relative, 
who had seated herself at the other ex¬ 
tremity of the room, exclaiming—* Oh 
madam, there must be some mistake here! 
Simpkins has maligned me* — - 

‘ No, Charles, 1 fear not,’ replied she, 
with serious concern. ‘ My daughter and 
myself were too reluctant to believe any 
thing against you, to listen to the tongue 
of. malice. Mr. Simpkins, indeed, did 
send us a long account of your past life, 
and it gave us uneasiness ] but we thought 
it might arise—wjcked man ! - wholly from 
his resentment; and if not, that it was 
greatly exaggerated. I felt it my duty to 
be fully satisfied on the'subject, and 1 am 
grieved to say, it is but too ,true. There/ 
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she, preseatiij^ a letter to him, ‘ you 
are at liberty t^ judj^e for yourself. I 
believe you will not deny what you know 
to be correct.' 

The letter bore Simpkins's signature. 
It proved, that he had taken incredible* 
pains to collect every thing unfavorable 
to Lefev re’s 'character, and to place each 
article in its most unfavorable light. Yet, 
w^hile the coloring of malice and revenge 
rested on the whole statement, he felt that 
the facts, ill substance, could not be denied. 
Tears of iudignrftion, at the triumph of his 
rival, and of grief at his ow« follies, burst 

from his eyes whilst he said- 

• ‘Yes, madam, it is too true, I acknow-' 
ledge; but the truth is told by an enenfy. 
However, I scorn to palliate wiiat I was 
not ashamed to do. Yet, let me assure 
you of one thing, from the time I resolved 
to address your granddaughter, I have done 
nothing inconsistent with my professions,’ 

‘ I believe it! But you should have 
been candid. You should hav<3 ticquainted 
us with the past/ By concealment, wc 
place ourselves’ in the power of otliers- 

VOL. II. \ li 
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O, what would nly cbild~what should I 
have suffered, had this been discovered, 
only when separation would have been im¬ 
possible !’ 

‘ Madam,’ said Lef(?vre, touched with 
anger, ' I' detest concealment, nor did I 
seek it; though, perhaps, I ought to hare 
acted otherwise than I have. But I knew 
you sought my character of Wallis; and 
he can testify, 1 never forbade him naming 
any incident in my whole life.’ 

‘ Wallis indeed,’ sai(| she, * is niuch to 
blame. We relied on him—he has de¬ 
ceived us, add brought us and yourself 
into these painful circumstances.’ 

‘ Let me, madam, see Miss D-, 

Let me^have an opportunity of explaining 
my conduct to her.’ 

* You must excuse seeing her,’ she 
replied, ‘ It can answer no end what¬ 
ever.’ 

‘ O, madam,’ cried Lefevre, agonized 
at the thought, ‘ not see her! I mtisl 

i 

sec her!—iddeed I must—I cannot leave 

( 

this house without seeing her!’ 

‘ Mr. Lefevre,’ said she with an assu- 
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med dignity, while trembling at the vio¬ 
lence of his oinotions, * Are you aware 
that this is my residence; and that no one * 
has a right to use such language in it to 
me ?* 

‘ Madam,’ he replieil with a softene'd 
voice, * forgive me! I \^as not prepared 
for this stroke. You know not ho.w it 
afflicts me—I am not quite myself—indeed 
I am not—pity me. You have a kind • 
nature—intercede for me. You once had 

a son—think that I am that son— feel for 

• • 

me. Beg your daughter to see me—rl can¬ 
not be satisfied unless I a^e heit’ As he 
spoke the tears rollM fast and silently 
down his bprning cheek. * * 

This tenderness deeply affected "the 
grandmother. A oonvulsivcf trembling 
played on the wrir^kles, which “time had 
placed about her lips, and, without tmst- 
ing herself to speak, she hurried from the 
room. 

A few minutes afterwards she returned 
with her granddaughter, wh©,*by the pale¬ 
ness "of her looks, was evidently suffering 

from suppressed feeling. 

\ • 

. \ e2 
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Hope and fear struggled in the bosom 
of Lefevre, at Ihe sight of her, so violently, 
that he could not address her. 

‘ I had hoped you would have spared 

‘as this painful interview,’ said Mvss D.-- 

‘ out as you request it I come.’ 

«. ‘ O,’ said Lefevre, affected by her 

changed manner, ‘ speak not so coldly— 
Receive iny explanation—Let me hope—’ 
‘ You have no reason to think me cold 
on such an occasion. Alas! I am not 
ashamed to acknowledge, this affair has 
cost me more than you—more than my 
greatest enemy,* would have wished me to 
suffer.’ 

' The forbidden tear stole from her 
eye. Lejpvre was melted.at her emotion. 
He seized her hand,* and exclaimed—* My 

dear Miss T) -! L^et me- 

She withdrew her hand, and inter¬ 
rupting liim, said, ‘ Mr. Lefevre, this is not 
wise. Do not misconstrue my involuntary 
feelings. I do feel—but my feelings can¬ 
not change my opinion—should I even 
sink under them, iny resolution will remain 
the same. To destroy the power of sus- 
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pease on your mind, let me deliberately 
Assure YOU- 

‘ O, say it hot! ’ interrupted Lefevre— 
‘lam lost if you say it! Say you will 
use your influence to fix me in virtue—to^ 
raise me to happiness!’ 

• 

‘ I cannot-—indeed I cannot!' she re¬ 
plied, with an agitated voice. ‘ My heart 
knows I wish you happy—wish you ervery 
thing that is good - -but I must not sacrifice 
myself.’ 

‘ No!’—said he—‘ you need not. I 
shod1d*be all you wish—all I wish to be. 
O, you know not what power you have 
over me!’ 

‘ I cannot trust tliat power! All who 
have trusted it, have repented of it. In 
the past you have submitted to orfe tempta¬ 
tion after another, and what sejcuriiv is 
there for the futui*^? And, could that 
security be given, it would not be sufficient 
for me. No—forgive me in saying it, duty 
imposes it on me—I could never give my 
hand to a person, allowing hijn to be re¬ 
formed, who has.,in former life, been faini- 
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liarized with vice. This will convince you 

that I never can h'e yours. No—And iu 

withdrawing iny hand frorti you, 1 do it 

with a resolution of never giving it to any 

other! Yes—my vain dream of bliss is 

followed by real sorrows! and I only blame 

mj" own inciiscretion for it!’ 

• 

The tears flowed freely as she ceased. 
LefevTe stood motionless. The struggle 
was deep in his soul. Hope expired— 
despair triumphed—the conflict of the 
passions produced a calm, more dreadful 
than their violence. At length, raising his 
eyes, ‘and forgetful for the moment of those 
about him, he exclaimed, with a tone as 
deep as his feeling, ‘ O God! it is thine 
hand—and ,T desetve it I’ Then catching her 
hand, he pressed and repressed it to his 
burning lips, and dropping it said, ‘ There! 
now it’s all over I now I’m a lost man! 
The outcast of Providence!—I have no 
friend !—no—neither in heaven nor on 


earth!-O, weep not for me—I de¬ 

serve it not! Best of women! I ought 
not to be your’s —1 am pot worthy of you I 
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Forget me—Tell me I have not power to 
make you unhappy—that a/o/ie can give 
me some comforj;!’ 

He paused—but was answered only 
by sobs and tears. He was passing to the 
door, but c]iecking himself, he turned back 
and said —* At least, Miss D—, do me* 
the justice to believe, that,* in my conduct, 
before you, I was not acting a part. No— 
whatever I have been—whatever I may 
be—I was not a hypocrite, I acted up¬ 
rightly—and really meant to be w^hat I 
professed—Farewell—for ever farewell!’ 

So saying, *he dashed the stale .tears 
from his eyelids—and huiiricd from the 
room and the house. * ‘Mr. Lefevre V cried 
*the agitated^ grandmother, ‘leave us not* 
thus.’—‘ O, stay ! stay ! ’—excliiinied Miss 
D-roused by the, voice of Jier rela¬ 

tive, to a sense of his (Jepartiire, and losing 
all restraint on her feelings. 

Lefevre did^not obey—did not hear. 
He had fled to the stable—thrown Jjimself 
on his saddle—and, in an instant, the 
shoes of the horse were ringhig on the 
pebbled court yarfl. The chords of her 
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heart answered to every sound. She has¬ 
tened to a windo\t that commanded a cor¬ 
ner of tlje road. She sawJLefevre turn the 


angle—and disappear—she foil it was 
for ever !—She clasped her hands in an¬ 
guish—a sense of suffocation «»*ose to her 
throat—she hurried to her closet to weep 
v.nd sigh in sec 1 * 0 !! 

Lefevre sighed not—wept not—spoke 
not—thought not. llie vultures of re¬ 
morse and despair were busy at his heart; 
and he surrendered it as a victim, without 
an effort or a wish for its preservation. 
He was alive only to a sense of wretched¬ 
ness ; and, he hurried over the road, which, 
an hour ago, had been so pleasing to him, 

' as if he felt that change of place might 
bring relief. Wretchedness, however, like 
happiness, is not the inhabitant of places 
but j)ersons; and ,Lefevre found himself 
at home, without any mitigation of his 
])ains. lie locked his /loor, and threw 
himself on some chairs that were near it, 
overcome with that stupor which follows 


bodily exhaustion, and acute mental suf- 
ft rings. Thus he lay lor some hours 
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When he was aroused, it was by the 
voice of his hostess, inviting him to take 
refreshments. •These he refused, and seat- 
ing himself at his bureau, undesignedly 
began to look over the correspondence of 
Miss D-^. Tt was full of kind senti¬ 
ments and felicitous anticipations, sweetly 
veiled in modesty. His heart sickened as 
he glanced on them. He folded ilie whole 
in one parcel; and, having directed it to 
the writer, he cast it back into the drawer. 
The same drawer contained her miniature 
likeitesus. He syeized and opened it. It had 
an amiable and smiling expression. If spoke 
of tenderness supported by dignity. His 
hand trembled—his lip quivered—he threw 
it from him*—and then instantly snatcl^ed 
it up again, and, without look mg on it, 
thrust it in his bosom. He walked the 
room awhile, and then threw himself on 
his bed, rather to change his posture, 
than in reference to sleep. Sleep, for that 
night, he had not, if that term involves 
repose; for, through the whole^of it, he had 
either a wakeful,or dreamy sense of his 
iiiisery upon him. 
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On the morrow, Lefevre arose—not 
to more wretchedness—but to a more dis¬ 
tinct perception of the sources of his 

t 

wretchedness. In any supposable cir¬ 
cumstances, such a stroke must have been 
severely felt; but, in his circumstances, 
there was every thing to aggravate the 
blow. He was rejected—but his con¬ 
science compelled him to justify the hand 
that repulsed him. He had, how impro¬ 
perly soever, identified his return to virtue 
and religion, with his union to Miss D—; 
and, now, he could not separate them. 

* YesV said he, and it was the first sen¬ 
tence he had uttered since he left Seven- 
oaks,—‘ I have lost her, and with her, I 
have lost qvery thing, f seem to have 
been raised by an angel’s hand from the 
pollution of the world—but it was only to 
make my fall the deeper. I am ruined— 
and it is all rny own fault—but—no—it is 
all my ow^n fault! If 1 liad never known 
vice—never forsaken religion—this heavy 
stroke had never come upon me ! Well— 
it cannot be Worse.’ 

« 

In this desperate state of mind, what 
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was to be done ? Reason and hope would 
have urged him to remain exemplary in 
his conduct, with the prospect of its yet 

influencing the mind of Miss D-; or, 

if no expectation could have been rested 
here, they would have pressed him into the 
paths of religion, as the only ones favor¬ 
able to his peace. But, alas! from the 
voice of reason and hope, the soul of Lefevre 
now was alienated. * liis pride would not 
allow him to look on one, who had decid¬ 
edly rejected him; and who, by that re¬ 
jection, had ma(]e herself his superior ; nor 
would it suffer him, to bend in humility, 
under the chastising rod of Providence. 
Pierced as his bosom was with the shafts 
*of the spoilei*, he still exposed it to his fo^! 
Like the silly hind, he was alive only to 
his wounds, and not to the quarter .whence 
they came—he sought rather an opiate to 
lull his pains, than the hand of divine skill 
to operate on ihe»seat of them. 

In such a temper of mind, to one who 
had acquired the habit of drinking, and 
who had, indeed, QuJy weakened without 
having fully conquered it, what a tempta- 
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tion must spirituous liquors have present¬ 
ed. In fart, the temptation to him ap¬ 
peared invincible; and he gave himself 
up to its power, without regard to conse¬ 
quences. Thus ended the reformation of 
Lefevre ! Thus, will every ^reformation 
end, that' is founded on passion, and not 
on principle, * Passion,’ as Douglas has 
well observed, * is a mere energy,’ and is 
only good, as it is under the direction of 
good principles, 

‘ It cannot he icorsc,' Lefevre had said, 
when he looked round with despair on 
his situation. He was mistaken. There 
was a point of conduct, which yet remain¬ 
ed unimpugned ; but, which his very des¬ 
pair made vulnerable. Thuough all the 
changes, which have been noticed in the 
course of the narVative, he had fully pre¬ 
served his character with his employers. 
In the office he had no rivals for skill and 
despatch, qualities highly valued in the 
routine of business ; and, in the agency, 
which he had recently assumed, his ad¬ 
dress, his punctuality, and his integrity, 
had called fortli peculiar expressions of 
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confidence and admiratfon, from the firm 
with which he •was connected. Indeed, 
he flattered himself on the favor of his 
superiors, in proportion as he excluded 
himself from highhr satisfaction ; and this, 
favor was the more dear to him, as, to his 
high spirit, it seemed necessary to soften 
the ties of servitude. 

But, dear as his cliaracter with the world 
was to him, he was insensibly taking steps 
to lower it. His former comparatively 
moderate use of Jiquors was not now suf¬ 
ficient, to drown in oblivion his accumu- 

• * 

lated sorrows, lie, therefore, applied to 
them as frequently as he thought he wanted 
fhein ; and, what from their Iqsing theiy 
power by repetition, and, what from their 
really strengthening the* disease they were 
designed to qualify, he soon wanted them 
nearly all the day through 1 

Nothing is m©re opposed to the habits 
of business, than the habit of drinking. 
Lefevre soon discovered an irregularity, 
which subjected him to notic?, and pro¬ 
duced dissatisfaction with his employers. 
The favor with which he was regarded, 
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however, induced connivance at deficien¬ 
cies, whicli, it was tlioilght, could only 
have an occasional existence, with such a 
person as Lefevre. He was notwithstand- 
.iiig, so far from profiting by their lenity, 
that, with that rash assurance which is 
one effect of intemperance, he judged him¬ 
self necessat-y to them; and continued to 
discover his disinchnation to business. 
Forbearance, on the other hand, was 
speedily exhausted. At nearly the same 
time, he received a regular comnvunication 
from the principals of the office, repri¬ 
manding him for his neglect, and couched 
in threatening terms; and a request to ba¬ 
lance and present his accounts connected 
with the agency. 

This last request was made in a res¬ 
pectful manner, awd might have been re¬ 
garded as in the course of business. It 
was, however, the first that had been made 
to Lefevre of the kind ; and, with his dis¬ 
ordered mind and romantic notions of ho- 
\ 

nor, it was likely he niight construe it into 
a suspicion of his integrity. Nothing could 
exasperate him equally with this; and just 
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now 4t affected him tfie more, as he was 
not in a state itnmediately to comply with^ 
the requisition. He had postponed some 
business of several days, which he thought, 
could be done at any time, till it accuinij- 
lated upon him in a formidable manner. 
He could not pass his accounts properly, 
till he recovered from these delays; and 
he could not recover from them suddenly. 
Unhappily too, he had prematurely antici¬ 
pated his domestic CvStablishment; and bad 
cons^ueritly brought upon himself some 
extra expences. A small bill became due, 
which he was obliged to take up; and not 
having sufficient cash of his own, he bor¬ 
rowed a small sum from his^ agency ac¬ 
count, to meet the emergency. * He had 
never before done this*; and now he did it 
in the uprightness (7f his lieiirt, and with 
the full prospect of replacing the money to 
the account, bcft)re it should be necessary 
to pass it.^ The summons he had received, 
therefore, literally confounded him. If he 
obeyed it directly,^ he might fix on himself 
those suspicion^; which he had imputed to 
them, and incur censure, neither -of which 
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could he endure; and if he neglected it, 
he could not think it wofdd in the least 
amend his predicament. 

The communication from the office 
affected Lefevre differently, but not less. 
If he thought his integrity questioned by 
the one, he felt his pride sorely mortified 
by the other. The step indeed was rather 
severe. Such official And formal reproof 
was seldom resorted to in the first in¬ 
stance ; he would have trembled to have 
thought himself in danger: of it; .and in¬ 
deed, as his irregularities had been but 
trifling, and were set off by ten years per¬ 
severing and exemplary service, he was far 
frpm meriting it. Such reproof too, was ' 
always matter of notoriety in the office; 
and the subject of ir became the butt of in¬ 
solent wit, and paltry merriment. Lefevre 
had stood of his class; his conduct 
in his d uties had been faultless ; he had 
been respected by his fellows, and ap¬ 
plauded by his superiors ;—how could his 
spirit, brook'*the reproaches of those whom 
he had always considered his inferiors? 

On .the whole, it is impossible to do* 
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Sscribe the feelings of l^efevre. He ar¬ 
raigned his friends—justified himself — 
condemned his employers—rose against 
Providence;—and then fell under the hea- 
» vier weight of self-accusation. Anger, re- 
morse, pride, resentment, fear and hate, ’ 
created a tempest in his soulf which threat¬ 
ened the frame it inhabited, and which was 
only allayed by the master hand of despair. 
This demon, nourished by Lefevre s errors, 
had long enveloped from his eyes his fair¬ 
est prospects; and, now, the last bright 
spot on which the •Star of hope shone, ss|nk 
into the surrounding darknesfi! His mind 
was wrought to desperation. He made no 
fc^rmal resolutions; but his heart involunta¬ 
rily settled in *a purpose of nevhr feeing* 
those, whom he had served so faithfully, 
and who, he thought, had treated him* with 
such ingratitude! 

Under the influence of this purpose, 
and excited by the ilrcad of more messages, 
he wrote two notes to say, that he was ill 
(this he could truly assert;) and,to excuse 
himself on that account. Having done this 
he fastened the dOor and cast himself on 

VOL. IT. F 
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his bed, indiflertT.I alike to food—to com¬ 
fort—to life ! Even the j;iabit of drinking, 
which nothing else had wholly subdued, 
was deprived of its power by the universal 
listlcssness of his soul 1 , 

As time wore away, it left him capa¬ 
ble of some redection ; but this only gave 
acuteness to his sorrows. He was com- 
pell(.*d to allow, that the blame he had 
hastily cast on others, was originally his 
OIV71, Fiom his w^orldly disappointments, 
he was thrown back upon his i;eligions 
decdensions, as the source of all evils. 
Conscience, from having slumbered so 
long, now awoke ‘ to bite like an adder, 
and sting like a serpent.’ She busied her- 
self in,thro wing up to his view every event 
which he had struggled to forget; and 
seemed determined, to revenge the affront, 
which he had so repeatedly given, in the 
hour of his utmost calamity. Coward as 
Lefevre had always been to his conscience, 
he now wTithed under the pangs he could 
no longer v?scape, and vainly wished that 
they and existence would terminate to¬ 
gether! 
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Meantime, the night shut in still, 
close, and sultry^ foreboding the approach 
of storm. As the hours passed, every sign 
of convulsion in the elements encreased ; 
and, beforeb midnight arrived, the labor- 
ing atmosphere discharged itsMf in the 
most violent manner. The hail dashed to 
the ground in heavy columns; the blue 
lightnings glazed by fits the face of the 
vrhole earth and heavens; while the thun< 
der rolled and broke in one continuous 
peal, ly^e the varying but constant roar- 
ins: of tumultuated waters ! 

Lefevre was not supefstitious. He 
had often enjoyed the sublimity of a storm; 
but this was ©o season for enjoyment. It 
gave power to an incensed conscience, 
and terror to the impressions of *his guilt. 
‘ The sins of his youth were set in order 
before him; ’ and the hand of death seem¬ 
ed pointing to a d^rk, a hopeless, a fathom¬ 
less eternity. He bit his lip under the 
poignancy of inw^ard anguish; and trem¬ 
bled to find himself at the Inercy of a 
raised imagination. He shut his eyes, lest 
he should see any other form than hjs own; 
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bis bed, indifferer.t alike to food—to com¬ 
fort—to life! Even the Jiabit of drinking, 
which nothing else had wholly subdued, 
was deprived of its power by the universal 
listlessness of his soul ! 

As time wore away, it left him capa¬ 
ble of some redeclion ; but this only gave 
acuteness to his sorrows. He was (!om- 
pelled to allow, that the blame he had 
hastily cast on others, was originally his 
otvn. From his worldly disappointments, 
he was thrown back upon his f.eligious 
declensions, as the source of all evils. 
Conscience, from having slumbered so 
long, now awoke ‘ to bite like an adder, 
and stinj^ like a serpent.' She busied her¬ 
self in, throwing up to his view every event 
which he bad struggled to forget; and 
seemed determine(^ to revenge the affront, 
which he had so repeatedly given, in the 
hour of his utmost calamity. Coward as 
Lefevre had always been to his conscience, 
he now writhed under the pangs he could 
no longer escape, and vainly wished that 
they and existence would terminate to¬ 
gether I 
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—he closed his ears, lest he should hear 
some unearihly soundsand, enveloping 
himself in his bed-covering, breathed quick 
and hard, while perspiration started from 
every pore! Joyful at that hour was the 
cry of the passing watchman, breaking on 
the ten-ible solitude of the night; and more 
joyful the first dawnings of opening day, 
which threw a check on the disordered 
fancy of Lefevre! 

Another day and night passed away 
in a similar manner, only that a continu- 
ance of the same distress, left him lesdi 
able to support it. On the third day it be¬ 
came absolutely insupportable to Lefevre. 
Imagination, long unruly, now usurped 
dominion’; and sometimes succeeded in 
giving to her chimeras the character of 
substance and reality! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


DOUGLAS had not heard from 

• • 

Lefevre since the interview, wliich has 
been noticed. He had, however, heard of 

Miss D-•; and from the character she 

bore, he hoped the union might effect wliat 
nothing else had been able to accomplish— 
his recovery to good conduct and rational 
enjoynhttit. Wjth this hope he looked 
forward with some anxiety to his donfestic 
settlement; and occasionally wondered 
within himself whether it had taken place. 

While his mind remained ip this state, 
he was awakened one night from his sleep 
by a heavy knocking at the house'dqor! On 
hastening to his chamber window, to ascer¬ 
tain who was there, a well known voice, 
exclaimed ‘ Douglas!' 

‘ Charles!’ said he, ‘ is it you ?’ 

‘ Yes,’—was the reply—‘Come down!’ 

Douglas sooii^put himself in a con- 
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dition to leave his room, and give admis¬ 
sion to his friend*; confounded, however, 
at the reason of so iintiPiely a visit. As 
the door opened, Lefevre pushed into the 
passage, and thence into the parlour, 
exclaiming, as Douglas jCemahced to shut 
it, * There—there—now I’m in—that’s 
right!’ 

Douglas followed to the room, and 
observed him. His whole body was in a 
state of extreme agitation —a hopeless 
gloom strayed rather than rested on his 
countenance, while his eye rolled in r^trange 
wildness from object to object. Douglas 
questioned his safety in his presence. 
However, he preserved calmness of man¬ 
ner, and ill silence continued to notice him; 
judging it wise to give him an opportunity 
pf speaking, as tins might, more than any 
thing, tend to relieve him. 

Lefevre glanced upon him, and read 
the state of his mind. ‘ O,’ said he, ‘ there’s 
nothing the matter with me, I hav’n’t 
drank a pint of beer these three days— 
Feel my pulse, (baring his wrist)—But 
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Fve seen stran«'e tiling's to-niiilil! - Iml I'm 
safedon’t } ou tliifik I am? I knew 
you would prot(Jt*t im; J)oii,i;las !’ 

‘ Certainly I will,’ said Douglas, ‘ Come, 
sit down, and compose yourself.’ 

‘ Yes-*-but Fill safe Acre, a’nt I ?’ 

‘ 1 believe you are perfectly safe with 
me. Come sit down, and, if any thing 
distresses you, tell me.’ 

‘ Distresses me !—Ah !—IVe seen 
strange things to night! But you say, I’m 
safe with you, and so I am !—I’m not very 
well—Ik think ^ shall die—my forehead’s 
hot—very hot, (placing his hand on dt)— 
but I wanted to see you— w?ll, I’ll tell you,’ 
(seating himself with a little more com¬ 
posure.) • ^ 

‘ Do you believe in supernatural ap¬ 
pearances Douglas?’ he continued. ‘You 
know I did not—but4 believed nothing ,— 
Well, let me tell you—As I lay a bed to¬ 
night, I saw a imui’s hand at the foot-post 
of my bedstead, waving like so (as he 
waved his hand.)—I rose in the bed—and 
then it was still—aud pointed with the 
fore-finger—*an^ disappeared. I lay down 
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—and immediately it returned, beckoning 
as before. I arose again—and then it was 
still—and pointed as it* had done and 
vanished. I lay down again—It came 
directly—and began beckoning. 1 started 
,up—and it pointed again.—“ What is it?’* 
I said, “ Am I to go any where?” It con¬ 
tinued pointing.—“ Where shall I go?— 
To Seven oaks ?”—It still pointed.—To 
Douglas ?”—It began beckoning. “ Well,” 
said I, “ I’ll go—I’ll go to him directly— 
I’ll tell him every thing! —His eyes fell 
as he ceased, and he started from 'ifis seat, 
evidently struggling with some latent bur¬ 
den. 

‘ Come, my dear Charles,’ said Douglas, 
• pray be oiraposed. I am glAd to see you, 
and will do any thing in ray powder for 
vou.’ 

‘ It’s too late—you are good—But call 
me not “ your dear Charles.” My name is 
Charles Li^'evre. I am* dear to nobody 
now'! No—rejected— disgraced— insulted 
—ruined—forsaken of man and God V 

‘ What then has happened ? At least, 
Charles, 1 have not forsaken you!’ 
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He was a<?itated. * No—but I have 
forsaken you—injured you! But 111 tell 
you—I came htre on purpose to tell you!*. 
Then clasping his hands and dropping his 
head, as if about to fulfil a painful resolu¬ 
tion, he said —‘ You remember, when you 
were at Plymouth writing Jto me, and bring- 
ing a charge against me ? ’ 

‘Yes, I do.’ 

-‘ You remember that I denied it 

in the most solemn manner?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ ft was true notwithstandhw',^ 

® t 

‘ True!’ cried Douglas, starting in his 
chair. , 

He had the most unlimited confidence 
in licfevre’s•veracity. It was m a moment 
destroyed, and he could not suppress this 
utterance of his astonishment. His mind 
was distressed. ' O* where,’ thought he, 

‘ shall I look for truth and honesty after 
this ?’ 

Lefevre was too much engaged with 
himself to notice either his expression or 
countenance. He sullenly repeated, ‘True! 
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yes it teas trueP lie paused. Douglas 
could not speak. He resumed—^ This lie 
has sunk like huiuiiig lead to the hottom 
of my soul! 1 could not die with it on my 
coiiscieiice. Now I am satisfied ! I believe 
I shall die—1 know I sliall be danmed !’ 

lie spake like one, who thought, that 
this coiifessiou broke his last link with 
humanity—like one, who was waiting the 
summons to final punishment. Horror 
moved on his features; and the chair lie 
occupied trembled with his emotion ! 

‘ O Charles!’ said Douglas, ‘<io you 
know what you are saying ? Do you know 
what it is to be damned?' 

With a voice and sfiiile inconceivably 
unnatural and shocking, he replied —^Know 
what it Is ? I think 1 do! They who have 
suffered as 1 have these three nights, may 
easily know what is damnation.’ 

‘ Charles! Charles!—you must not 
talk so! Tliis is laiigvtage suited only 
to those spirits, who have fallen below 
hope! ’ 

‘ And am not I hel^w hope ? Am not 
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I like them ? Do not I suffer the wrath of 
God ? Do not I feel the unquenchable 

fires within me ?-* 

' Charles !* interrupted Douglas, ‘ I 
beseech you—this must not be—quit the 

subject-^ . 

* Quit the subject! ’ he cried, renewing 
his ghastly smile,—‘ quit the subject! Why, 
I can think of nothing else!—It haunts 
me by night and day, and 1 cannot 
get rid of if:! O, Douglas! I have lighted 
up the fires of hell in uiy conscience and 
1 cannot extinguish them !* 

Douglas, oppressed with g/*ie/ and 
terror for his friend’s desperation, sat gazing 
on liim in silence, allowing him to speak 
for a while us his feelings compelled. 

Lefevre, accordingly, reverted to the 
past with more regularity than could have 
been expected, lie "confessed iiis follies, 
crimes, and disappointments; and, so far 
from extenuating any thing, he endeavour-^ 
ed to give to his whole conduct a charac¬ 
ter that would justify his des^ir. 

However, the. mere utterance of his 
wretchedness evidently mitigated it; he 
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became more and more composed as he 
proceeded. His miseries had been pent 
up within his heart, till th^y threatened to 
burst the vessel that held them, unless 
they were allowed a natural channel of 
expression, In that hour of distress, he 
had looked roiynd on the circle he had 
formed to himself for a friend, to whom 
he luiglit confide the sorrows of his soul. 
It was vain! He felt there was loneliness 
in the society of the world; and that, 
although there might be unimi in vice, there 
could be no friendship. He wash'd riven 
to Douglas; and, in defiance of all that 
pride and self-love had said, or could say, 
without hesitation, he sought, by com¬ 
municating, to lighten a buithen, which 
became altogether intolerable. 

Reason, which had reeled under the 
sallies of an exasperated imagination, now 
seemed to recover her just ascendancy. 
Douglas made a few ob&'efvations, calcu¬ 
lated to sooth the pains, which, in the dis¬ 
ordered state of his mind and body, he 
thought it unwise either to probe or to 
heal. As, through the last two nights, 
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lie had suffered so giieatly, without the 
usual relief of, sleep, rest was the first 
requisite. He, therefore, pressed some 
refreshments on him, and then insisted on 
his retiring; to bed. 

On having conveyed Lefevre to ah 
adjoining chamber, he reifired to his own; 
but not to close his eyes. For some time 
noises were heard in Lefevre’s room, and, 
full of fears, he bent his ear to judge of 
their import, till the sense was totally 
fatigued. At length, every sound ceased; 
and he hoped lie was losing, for a while, 
his weiffht of woe in the imconsOiousness 
of sleep. Still, Douglas sought not repose. 

* Grief, hope, ^fear, and affection, were wake¬ 
ful within him; and were supplying hiih, 
alternately, with the fervent pf’ayer, and 
the serious reflection.* He now discovered 
the of Lefevre’s shunning his society. 

He earnestly prayed that he might yet be 
beneficial to his fnend. From tlie evils of 
sin thus set before his eyes, he learned to 
abhor and renounce it afresh f and, from 
observing the bifterness of backsliding 
from God, he resolved to cleave closer to 
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the Lord with fuller purpose of heart! 
Tims, had Douglas tutorial himself to im¬ 
prove by the very faults of others; and 
this is not the first time he gathered strength 
from the very weaknesses* of Ltfevre. 

In the'morning, beyond the hour at 
which Lefevre had said it was necessary 
for him to rise, Douglas entered his room. 
He was still asleep; but in sleep he was a 
distressing object. His teeth were closed 
—his eyes half opened—one hand was 
fixed on his forehead—the other was/flench¬ 
ed convulsively—and an indescribable un¬ 
easiness moved‘over his whole countenance. 
Douglas had not Wept during the mid¬ 
night interview with Lefevre^; but there 
was som/3thiiig irresistibly touching in this 
scene! The tears- of sympathy flowed 
silently down his cheek, while he said 
with a whispering voice—‘ How poor is 
the rest of the guilty I—Ujihappy Lefevre! 
where will all thy follies end!—Heavenly 
Shepherd! who didst lay down thy life 
for the sheep, look on this wretched wan¬ 
derer, and bring him back to thy blessed 
fold ! *—the ardor of uttering the last 
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sentence, his voice insensibly rose. Le- 
fevre started, jiiid, but half awake, ex¬ 
claimed—* What? Where?—where am I?’" 

* Be not alarmed, Charles,’ said Doug¬ 
las * yoii^re safe and witli your friend.’ 

He paused, in an effort t6 recall tKe 
events of the past night.* They brought 
wdth them the remembrance of his shame. 
He arose in silence, and, having dressed 
himself, left Douglas with a promise tare- 
turn to dinner, and spend the evening in 
seiious conversation. 

This proiujse Lefevre was not able to 
accomplish. The agitatmn of his mind 
had fixed disease on'his body; and the 
• fever of the,body heightened the perlurba- 
tion of the mind. The most he ,conld do 
was to reach home, tiind his bed bfjf anie 
immediately n(‘cessary. liie /eVer rose 
rapidly upon him ; and, beneath its sway, 
he was, alternately, rational and delirious; 
but, in either state, his thoughts were 
engrossed by the weight of his guilt. If 
he reasoned, it was against4Amsf*li'; and, 
if frantic, it was* the fren/y of despair, 
llis hostess, a humane woman, was greatly 
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alarmed at his conduct; and, in addition 
to calling in medical assistance, she sent 
intelligence to his friends of his situatioot 
before the day expired. 

Early on the ensuing morning, the 
faCithful and affectionate Mrs. Russell ar- 
rived. A delirioiss fit was upon him. She 
spake to him; it was useless. He was not 
sensible to surrounding objects. The 
most affecting, the most awful things es¬ 
caped him. She sat down by his side, 
weeping for him, as a mother for a son 
who refuses to be comforted. 

Mr. 'Douglas came in. All his former 
feelings were revived. lie stood over the 
bed pensive and prayerful, restraining the 
violence of *his actions, and watching an 
opportunity to address him. 

Lefevre hfid, fro;n exhaustion, been 
silent a few minutes. He began again 
exclaiming at intervals:—‘ Mary !—Mary ! 
—but you won't listen to me—no—you 
rejected me—cast me off—cruel Mary!— 
Yet you did 'weep—I remember you did— 
but it s easy to weep.—I should like to weep 
—but I can’t—(passing his’ hand over his 
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fiery eyeballs)—and y(?t my heart’s very 
sad —very sad indeed!—I told you if 
you left me I should fall—and now I am 
fallen low enough, a’n’t I?—I shall never 
get up again!—^Perhaps you’ll pity me 
now?—don’t you think you’ll liave to an¬ 
swer for all this ?—But I won’t accuse you 
Mary—no I—I won’t accuse you!—Wh}^ 
it’s all my own fault—I should have kepi 
as I was—not forsaken my God—>not des¬ 
pised my Saviour.-O, Douglas, why did 

I leave you! —JThose base fellows led me 
away—Ah! Douglas, you should iiot’have 
let me go, indeed you should not.’— 

He paused, and seemed coming to 
'himself. ^ , 

* Charles! ’ said Douglas. 

He looked towards him—Don’t you 
know me?’ Douglas tontiniied. 

‘ No Sir—I don’t know you—I have 
been very ill—and very wretched 1—I have 
seen strange things!—I told Douglas, and 
he said he’d come and talk witlj me. ’ 

‘ Well, I am Douglas, 1 have come 
to talk with you. Don’t you know me, 
Charles ? ’ 
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Recovered by* tlie sound of his voice, 
and passing his eyelids o,ver his eyes, to 
clear his sight and recollection, he ex¬ 
claimed—* Yes,—you are Douglas!’ 

* Yes—and I am 3 "Our friend, and 
Wish to ccfinfort you.’ 

‘ Comfort ‘kne I—Ah 1 you cannot — 
nobody can comfort me !—You ought not 
to come to me. How I have abused you 
—injured you—don’t you remember ivha% 
I told you ? ’ 

‘ I do—and from my^ heart, Charles, 
I forgive you that, and every thing else, 
you may thinli^ you have done against me.’ 

‘ Ah ! you forgive me—you were al¬ 
ways kind—-but I cannot forgive myself— 
and Go«d will never forgive me I ’ 

‘ O yes he will!—“ He is waiting to 
be gracious I' 

‘ Ah ! but not to me —not to mc !^— 
‘Yes to yoUf Charles!—Was he not 
gracious to Saul of Tarsus, a persecutor 
and blasphemer—the “ chief of sinners ?” ’ 
‘ Ah ! 1 am wors^ than he —1 am the 
, chief of sinners. Consider, I am,a 
haxikslider —that’s the worst of all characters. 
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‘ Bui yet the backslider niay be par¬ 
doned.—Was npt the apostatizing Peter 
pardoned ?’ 

‘His sins were not like mine^ - 

‘ But Qod assures us “ he will heal 
our backslidings —that though obr sins arc 
as crimson and scarlet, theiy shall be white 
as snow.” ’ 

‘ Yes—that's all true, I believe—but 
I am an exception — who is like 7ne ?—Do 
not flatter me Douglas. My condemna¬ 
tion is sealed here (laying his hand on his 
breast)—Consider, what mercies I have 
abused—what privileges I ftave neglected 
—what convictions I have stifled—what 
Mns I have committed.' — 

‘ For the world, my dear ChArles, I 
would not flatter you. I do consider your 
sins, and all their aggravations; anef, while 
I consider them, l^^most deliberately assure 
you, that they do,not put you beyond the 
reach of mercy. No!—though you had 
committed even more sins than you have, 
there would be the fullest encouragement 
to flee to the Saviour! His* blood cleanses 
from all sin. We are not condemijed, be- 

G 2 
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cause we have siiihed beyond the efficacy 
of the atonement; but because, by impe¬ 
nitence and unbelief, we cut ourselves off 
from its virtue. 1 know more than any 
one, of what you have been gvilty, but I 
think you ^re now committing the greatest 
sin in your life^ by rejecting, in despair, 
the remedy.’ 

Lefevre was silent and thoughtful. 

‘ Look to Mount Calvary! ’ said 
Douglas,—‘ look to the cross of Jesus— 
there hangs all our hope,’— 

'*0 name it not!’ he cried,—‘that 
goes to* my iery soul!—O how have I 
abused—mocked dnd crucified the Saviour 
of sinners !--but for this, there might have 
been some hope! ’ 

‘ There is hope yet! —Though you 
have insulted"and neglected him, he looks 
upon you, as he did on Peter, and invites 
you to return to him. « O look to him 
Charles! ’ 

‘ O look to him Charles I ’ cried 
Mrs. Russell, dro[)ping down by his bed¬ 
side, and raising her hamjs as in supplica¬ 
tion.—‘..He has said, he will cast out none 
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that come to him—if you had a thousand 
souls, you might trust them all on that.’ 

‘ I cannot—I cannot! ’ 

‘Ask him to enable you,’ said Douglas. 

‘ O do ask him Charles! ’ rejoined 
Mrs. Russell. ‘ tie has said^ a^k and ye 
shall receive—seek and ye^shall find.—Do 
pray to him 1—Only say, “ God be merci¬ 
ful to me a sinner! ” He will hear you.’ 

‘ Yes, he will hear you, iny dear 
Charles, rely upon it,’ said Douglas. ‘ O 
think of his love in dying for us, when we 
were ungodly and rebellious! How much 
more shall he regard us, when wt; ask his 
mercy.’ 

‘ It is too late !' 

‘ No! ’ fbplied Douglas, * k is not too 
late ! it cannot be too late whilg your are 
out of eternity.’ 

Lefevre was affected. Douglas wept. 
Mrs. Russell sobbed. She thought there 
was a ray of hdpe. Always ardent, her 
feelings rose with her hopes, and she con¬ 
tinued sobbing and saying,—JiO Charles, 
do be persuaded—do listen to me—listen 
to Mr, Douglas-^you loved Mr. Douglas 
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—and he loves you—listen to him.—Do 

try to pray.—Bless iiiy ears with one prayer 

—if it is only “ Lord help me,”—Say, 

\ 

Lord help me—do 1 He will hear you, 
indeed he will. —Shall we pray for you? 
-**-Mr. Douglas, do pray for him—he does 
not object,^ , 

Douglas sank on his knees, but was 
not in a state for regular prayer. They 
uttered their desires rather “ by cries and 
tears unto God,” than by any connected 
sentences. 

.They arose,* and, in 'silence, looked 
anxiously and tearfully upon him. He had 
evidently been greatly agitated, and ap¬ 
peared as though his thoughts were bt'giii-, 
ning to wander, llis despair strengthened 
with the; disordcir Qf his mind.—‘ O don’t 
weep for me?,’ he e ri^xl,—‘ ruy heart is so 
hant, I cannot weep.—Once sympathy was 
dear to me—but now it’s like oil to my 
burning conscience.’ 

* We weej),’ cried Mrs. Russell, * for 
love,,for hope; we hope you will recover 
—we hope our pvayers'^will be heard.’ — 

‘ No never!—no never!’ he exclaimed 
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in a deep but resolved voice—* your prayers 
will bless but they cannot bless me — 

none can bless *nie but God, and he will 
not.—It is jmt —I have forsaken him—“ I 
will laugh at your calamity, and mock 
when your fear comelh,”— of thatL' 
He paused, and was getting more con¬ 
fused. Wallis and his uncle came into the 
room, but he did not distinguish them. 
He looked round ^fith wildness, and con¬ 
tinued at intervals,— 

‘ Lost, lost, for ever lost!—O I have 
forsaken my God—he called, but I would 
not hear-he stretched out^his hand, but 

I rejected \i'-think of fjmt! -See! how 

,his broad eye frowns upon me ! O hide 
me—hide me — from the wmth of tljcj 
Lamb! Cruel Douglas, to tell ijie to look 

to the cross—any thing but that!-» 

• • 

O how I burn 1—Pour some water over me 
here (running his hand over his bosom)— 
Unquenchable fire, think of thqU —a worm 
that dieth not —if it would but die 1—Death 
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is nothing—but it’s what comes after death 
—dreadful—dreadful! 

Mind 1 tell you—take care of sin—it’s a 
ijasty, bloody thing. If it stains your con¬ 
science you’ll never get it off—I trifled 
with it—and I shall never be clean again ! 
Take care of sin !—God wo’n’t forgive you 
else—O, lie is good and merciful - very 
—vciy—but then he's ^ ptst —he’s just I — 
think of that! —O I ha^e forsaken iny 
God—1 have forsaken my’God ! ’ 

Lefpvre groaned heavily as he termi¬ 
nated these and sonjie similar exclamations; 
and looked round on the objects in the 
chamber, with that ' speculation in his 
eyes,’ which indicated the return of his 
mind to his senses. Wallis and Tefevre’s 

• t* 

uncle gazed on each other in wonder, 

‘ Poor fellow! this is only what might 
have been expected,’ said Wallis, veiling 
his sentiments in ambiguous words, lest 
Douglas should correct him. 

‘ Expected ^ indeed,’ said the uncle, 
® this is what I always thought his over'* 
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righteous ways would come to, I told 
him it would never hold long, and if it 
did, it would bh sure to turn his brain. 
You see my words are true. It’s all his 
religion—that’s a clear case.’ 

Lefevi'e sprung hastily in his bed 
as the last sentence cauglit his ear, and 
exclaimed —* All my religion^ Sir! O, is 
the just punishment of iny sins to be im¬ 
puted to religion ! No, Sir, it is all for the 
tvmtt of religion that you see me thus! I 
neglected—despised that religion which 
you awfully blaspheme—this makes me 
wither and perish as you ^ee, u?ader the 
curse of Almighty GodJ ’ 

, ‘ Well, don’t discompose yourself, 

Lefovre,’ said Wallis, stepping tow'^ards 
him. lie had not distinctly r.ecollooted 
his presence. lie turned ^ piercing eye 
upon him, which spoke to his soul—his 
tongue faultored a moment, and then he 
said—'O Wallis! you have ruined me! 
Ilovv can I look at you ! Yes—you have 
not gone the lengths I havft—but you 
first led me astra;^—^r5/throught me to 
base company I * O, I was never unhappy 
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till I knew you ! —Yet it was all my own 
fault —I knew better.’ 

Wallis endeavoured to cover his awk¬ 
wardness under this address, by assuming 
an air of indifterence. 

Lefevre’s quick eye, still searching 
his countenance, observed it.—‘ O Wallis,* 
said he, ‘ attend to me!—I have little to 
say in this world!—There is hope for you. 
Doubt not the truth or religion. I tried to 
doubt, but I don’t doubt mom;/ I feel there 
is a God whom I have offended. I feel 
there is a heaven I have lo?it. I feel there 
is a hell—I h^ve the witness here (strik¬ 
ing his breast)—O ,do not trifle as / have 
done—as you have done —renounce the 
\Vorld—fly 10 the Saviour. Brave not the 
terrors of .God! I could brave more than 
you—but see ,what I am ! The finger of 
God crushes me like a moth!—O ’tis a 
terrible thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God 1 ’ 

Wallis was somew^hat confounded at 
this personaUaddress, made in such a con¬ 
fident tone, before so* many witnesses. 
However, with his self-complacent, uniu- 
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quiriiig temper, uneasiness never dwelt 
long; and to deliver himself from it the 
sooner, be refefred all Lefevre had said 
to insanity. 

Meanwhile he and Lefevre’s uncle 
were relief^ed from the strangjeness of a 
sick room, a place they scarcely ever 
visited, by the arrival of a physician. They 
had requested his attendance on their way, 
and now hastened to give him his inslmc- 
lions. They assured him that the patient’s 
complaints, whatever they were, were 
brought on by •strange religious notions. 
That he had the misfortune to,get ac¬ 
quainted wdth some m^ethodistical people, 
.who had bewildered his head; and that 
there was rid hope for him, unless he were 
separated from them. 

Thus prepossessed, the worthy prac- 
litionor found little diflicully in deriding 
on the disease—it was religious frenzy. 
The remedy was* to correspond with this 
predication. In addition to a medicinal pre¬ 
scription, he was to be kept q^uiet, and not 
to see anybody, (thut is, as was understood 
by the parties, ‘not anybody of a certain 
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character^ —all methodistical books were 
to be put from his sight—his attention was 
to be diverted wholly, if possible, from 
religion—and, as the fever should subsidei 
he was to be entertained with cheerful 
company, and worldly amusements. 

Supported by such authority, the uncle 
(Mr, Perry) resolved immediately on his 
measures. He saw no way of fulfilling 
the physician’s directions, as Lefevre was 
now circumstanced; he, therefore, deter¬ 
mined to carry him to his own residence. 
That residence was a tavern in the neigh- 
bourhoo4 of the city; a place not well 
suited, it must be confessed, to an invalid. 
But Mr. Perry was never troubled with 
any little scruples of delicacy. He was a 
man of rough manners, gross perceptions, 
and positive opinions. If people saw with 
him, why they were right and good for 
something ; if they did not, they were fools, 
and he could not help it.' His intentions, 
however, were generally honest; and, if he 
now resolve^l^ on removing his nephew, he 
did it in kindness, and for his welfare. He 
had a sort of natural antipathy to metJiodislSy 
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(so he called without fexception, all who 
showed any concern for religion,) for 
wliich he could not account, and which 
he was willing to cherish. He was sure 
no good ccvuld come where they were, and 
he rejoiced in his heart, that he*should be 
able to foil them, * 

Accordingly his purpose was announ¬ 
ced in the spirit w'hicli conceived it. Le- 
fevre had relapsed into insensibility, and 
could offer no opposition. Douglas, know¬ 
ing his sentiments towards his uncle, ven¬ 
tured to remonstrate, as far as he chuld, 
when the claims of relationship were inter¬ 
posed ; but it affected 'Mr. Perry, as the 
*niost rational remonstrance always affected 
him, when he had once spoken his mind,— 
it only transformed his resolutioii to ob¬ 
stinacy. He was pl«iased, hideed, rather 
than otherwise, to know' the step w’ould 
inflict the vexation he desired ; and, with¬ 
out loss of time, he and Wallis conveyed 
the unresisting, unhappy I..efevre, from his 
own apartments to those of his relative. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THUS separated from his friends, Le- 
fevre passed two days almost in solitude. 
Those who ha«i jpeen most associated with 
him in folly, seemed to forget his very 
existence. Wallis had been content to 
send a servant to inquire after his health; 
and his uncle satisfied himself, with pro¬ 
curing the best advice, and ordering the 
best nouHshinoat for him. This was truly 
as much as might be expected from such 
a person. lie was a merry fellow and a 
hon vivatfl; how could he bear to be con¬ 
fined w'ith'the sick?, Besides, he had the 
same antipathy to a .sick-chamber, as he 
had to all methodism; and very possibly it 
sprang from the same causes. 

Lefevre’s religious friends would still 
have supplied tlie deficiencies of his worldly 
connectionsV but their efforts were una¬ 
vailing. Mrs. Russell had called, and was 
not aske^l to see him. Douglas had been. 
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but was assured he was asleep; and Le- 
fevre remained without any knowledge of 
their kindness. His bodily health, how¬ 
ever, was improving. A right application 
of medicine had* brought rest to his ex¬ 
hausted frame; and rest was succeeded by 
a considerable diminution*of fever. The 
consequences might have been most happy, 
had a judicious Christian friend been at 
hand, to divert his attention from himself^ 
and occasionally hold np to him ‘‘ the hope 
of the gospel.” As it was, his thoughts 
preyed upon themselves. He pronounced 
the name of Douglas—bu^ it was when 
there was none to hear; From a %vish to 
•withhold hia. wretchedness fropi the cold 
curiosity of unsympathizing attendants, it 
accumulated u]>on hini^ and he was sink¬ 
ing sensibly, from the violent expression 
of it, into soul-consuming melancholy. 

The afternooji of the third day, how¬ 
ever, brought his mother to towni as his 
comforter. She had received a hastily 
written letter, stating generally, that her 
son was dangerpusly ill, without any ex¬ 
planatory detail. Here was room ibr ima- 
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gination to work and Mrs. Lefevre’s had 
wrought upon her to agouy, before she 
reached the end of her journey. How did 
her maternal bosom swell as the hackney 
carriage, which bore her from the inn to 
her brother’s, stopt at his door! Without 
dismissing it, she sprang into the bar-par- 
lour, and exclaimed—‘ Is he alive ?’—and 
then sank into a chair, trembling to hear 
the answer to a question she was so eager 
to put. 

‘ Don’t be uneasy,* said the brother, 
taking her hand, and supporting her, ‘ he 
is alive I’ ” 

‘ Oh!—Thank God !’ she cried, hyste- 
rjcally. jShe could ask ner hear any 
more. Her feelings had all flowed some 
hours in "one direction; they were now 
suddenly thrown b^ack into an opposite 
one. The change was too violent—she 
fainted under it. < 

The application of the common means 

soon restored Mrs. Lefevre from her swoon. 

« 

With her fir*st thought^ returned the name 
of her son. ‘ He is alive.!—How*is he?’ 
said shoe 
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* O, yes,’ returned flie brother, ‘ he’s 
alive and doings well, lie’s been doing 
well enough since I took him in hand. 
Poor fellow!—he was as mad as a March 
hare, when* I folind him tomiented by^ 
those canting, psalm-singing methodists— 
Not half so bad, now—>He’ll soon be right 
again, I’ll warrant.’ 

* Thank God !’.exclaimed the grate¬ 
ful mother, springing from her seat. ‘ Let 
me see him ? ’ 

‘ Follow ine^’ said the straight-forward 
brother, and immediately he led the Ivay 
to the staircase. * 

It had been well if, ‘in Lefevre’s weak 
^tate, they had thought of apprizj^ng him o£ 
his mother’s arrival, prior to the interview; 
but the uncle, in the eagerness to show off 
his recovering nephew,’and thfe mother, in 
her impatience to embrace her beloved son, 
forgot what was due to his tender system. 
It did not matter. With high, but with 
varying emotions, they entered^ the room 
—JLefevre was not there ! 

Mr, Perry ,^tood like* a statue one 
minute; the next he exclaimed, i Bless 

VOL. II. . H 
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me ! ’ in a tone of confusion and astonish¬ 
ment. *• 

‘ Mr. Perry ! what do you mean ? 
cried Mrs. Lefevre, coloring with anger. 
She knew he loved a trick, and'the thought 
shot through her mind, that he was now 
resolved to have sport, when he ought to 
exercise compassion. 

This challenge ta an explanation coii' 
founded him still more. ‘ What do I 
mean?’ said he, ‘ What do I mean? Rab¬ 
bet me 1 if I know wlpit I mean—Its 
’mai^in^ odd !' looking round the room as 
he spoke. 

‘ Mr. Perry/ she resumed, ‘ you know 
where Charles is ! Where is • he ? I must 
not be trifled with ! ’ 

* This is strange enough f ’ he cried. 
^ Where is hd? that’fe what I want to know. 
Upon my honor I don’t know where he is.’ 

Mrs. Lefevre’s eye .dwelt on his face 
as he uttered this. She felt he spoke 
seriously. In her turn, she stood motion¬ 
less, under'the arrest of new and uncer- 
tain apprehension; andthen ran from 
the chamber to other parts of the house, 
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ill searcli of liiiu, wot knowing whither she 
went. Every ^ilace, likely and unlikely, 
was examined; but nothing could be seen 
of him. Every servant was catechised; 
but nothing coiild be heard of him; ex- 
cept, that his attendant stated, he had 
talked in the morning of trying to walk on 
the bridge, but that she had seen him long 
since dinner. 

Messengers were now despatched to 
the bridge—he w^as not to be found there. 
Again they w'gre hurried to his friends, 
who resided about the Metropolis — 
nothing could be ascertained. The night 
shut in, but he came* not—the evening 
w ore aw ay, • but it bore no tid[ings of La- 
fevre. The whole family was thrown into 
the greatest confusion.* 

But, who shall describe*the feelings of 
his mother!—After she had satisfied her¬ 
self that he waf; not in the house, she 
would have run abroad to seek him. When 
restrained from this, she sank exhausted 
to the ground, beneath the pressure of sor¬ 
row. She prayed that thfe servants might 
go every where in search of him; and, as^ 

, II 2 
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each one returned* without intelligence, a 
fresh dagger pierced her* bleeding heart. 
Hour after hour she sat gazing with her 
weeping eyes at the window, to catch the 
familiar features; till night made all out- 
ward objects alike invisibl e. As time grew 
late she was compelled to give up the 
dear hope of seeing him; and her sus¬ 
pense ded to another subject equally 
fruitful in anguish—‘ where was he Per¬ 
haps, weak as he was, he had fainted in 
the street. Perhaps, a tit, of mental dis¬ 
order had seized him,- and he was straying 

I 

he knew not \Vnere. Perhaps he had- 

she had connected his speaking of the 
bridge witlj the water—but she dared 
not express her fears, even to herself. That 
night she thought not of rest. Long she 

f 

sat, after the family, with her ear bent to the 
house-door, longingfor the lingeringknock; 
and listening, in every passing step, for the 
well known tread of her dear Charles. 
Hope sickened; and she betook herself to 

I 

the chamber,' he had left, alternately, sit¬ 
ting in his chai>r, and resting her aching 
head on bis table; or pacing the room in 
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distraction, and then throwinj^ her wearied 
body on his bed for relief. Solitary and 
awful w'ere tlie feelings of her soul —the pic¬ 
tures of her imagination that night! Now 
she saw him dropping in the street faint 
and insensible, without an acquaintance ^t 
hand^ to restore him to his mother. Then 
she saw him, under a paroxysm of derange¬ 
ment, running wild from place to place, 
exposed to damp and darkness, and un¬ 
aware of the thousand dangers that beset 
his path. Then, again, in tlefiance of her, 
her imagination pictured him leaping des¬ 
perately from the balustrades of the bridge 
—falling through the air—sinking in the 
river—rising, then sinking—rising, then 
sinking--till she shrieked with horror, as 
she seemed to hear the last gurglihg of the 
waters over the head o*f her only cjiild! 

l^he next day the efforts of the family 
were renewed, but with as little success. 
They could not trace him a yard beyond 
their own dwelling! As a forlorn hope, 
the xincle now sent advertisements to the 
papers, and bills,to the principal post- 
offices, descriptive of Lefevre’s person, and 
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proposing a reward on receiving any cer¬ 
tain intelligence of*him. 

But, ivliat was hecofae of Lefevre f 
Looking on his situation as a sort of lonely 
imprisonment; shrinking from an obliga- 
tjion to a^ relative he never Kked; and 
stimulated by that restlessness, which was 
gendered by his disease, and strengthened 
by concealment; he had resolved to leave 
the house. He, at first, proposed to start 
in the morning, and had carelessly alluded 
to his walking on the bridge to open the 
way; but, as the servant immediately said 
something about the necessity of an attend¬ 
ant, he apparently redinquished the design. 
The design, however, was only postponed. 
It occured ^.o him, that in the busy part of 
the aftefiioon, when so many persons were 
entering and departing, he might pass 
without being observed. The experiment 
was made, and succeeded to his wishes; 
it was a full hour after hi& departure when 
he wars first missed by his uncle and mo¬ 
ther. Tretnbling with feebleness and ap- 
prehension, he hunied through the adjoin¬ 
ing streets, without having resolved to what 
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point to direct his way. At length, he 
found himself near the Bricklayer’s Arms, 
in the Deptford Road. Relieved from the 
fear of instant detection, his spirits fell 
under the weight of exertion so unequal 
to his strongth, "and a faintness ran over 
his whole body. Dreading aliTce to fall 
insensible into the arms of*strangers, or to 
remain long in so public and near a situa¬ 
tion, he entered the bouse, and took a glass 
of wine, tlie only voluntary refreshment, 
tliat had passed his lips since the day he 
visited Douglas, Revived by this season- 
able cordial, he was leaving the seat, on 
which he had sought rest—still without an 
object before him. All places were alike 
to him, q)rovided they protected him from 
the search of his friends, and hid him from 
the face of man! A 'stage for i^hathain 
drove up at the moment;'and, without 
deliberation, he took his place on it, as the 
readiest means of accomplishing his desire. 

Late ill thc^ night the carriage reached 
Chatham, Lefevre entered, without con- 
cern, the Inn at winch it linally stopt. He 
wanted a bed; 'but he could not ask a bod 
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without taking a supper. It was ordered, 
and, having scarcely tasted it, he gladly 
ascended to his chamber»; and, too much 
exhausted to disencumber himself of his 
clothes, he laid on his couch and sunk to 
sleep. • • 

In the morning he arose from slum¬ 
bers longer audvnore exhilirating, than any 
he had known for many—many nights. 
He would have foregone breakfast, but 
at an Inn there was no option. It came’; 
and when it was before him, he was tempt¬ 
ed to partake of it slightly. His account 
was then to be settled, as he meant to leave 
the house. Hbw surprised was he to find, 
that he had not sufficient money about him 
to discharge it! In no other •^circum¬ 
stances iwould he have thought of money; 
but now he was a prisoner for the w.ant of 
it. ‘ What could he‘do? ’ He recollected 
his watch, and concluded on pledging it. 
With this design, he wa3 iiastening into 
the street. His haste excited the sus¬ 
picions of the vigilant mistress. She ran 
up to him as he reachec], the door, and tap¬ 
ping him on the arm, said—‘ Excuse me 
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Sir!—but you hav’n’t settled your reckon¬ 
ing,’ 

Lefevre shrunk from her touch, and 

turning round looked chagrined, but knew 

not what to sav, ‘ I—I shall be back in a 

•/ * 

few minuU^,’ he'stammered out. 

• • 

^ Is it not convenient now Sir ?’ p irsued 
tnc landlady. * 

Lefevre was roused. Ilis anger was 
kindled at suspicion he could never en¬ 
dure; and, with an honesty of manner 
peculiar to him, he cried—‘What, am I 
not to be trusted? Do you insult me?’ 

' By no means,^ said the subdued lady, 

# 

thinking it better after all, lo risk a trifle, 
than oflend she knew not whom. ‘ But 
you must bo aware, we are subject to great 
imnositioris. Suspect you! No-one will 
suspect you, Sir, who‘once looks in your 
face—an lionester oAe I’ve* never seen, I 
must say. But, as you had called for your 
bill, and bad said,you wanted nothing more, 
1 thought it would have pleased you to 
settle it—It ‘ ill be quite as weU when you 
come in, Sir! Hoge no offende, Sir!’ 

Vexed as J^efevre waa by this officious 
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assault, he felt satisfaction in being sudered 
to go before payilient was required; as 
the requisition would hare been imprac¬ 
ticable. Soon 'did he re-appear; and, 
redeeming himself from obligation, hast¬ 
ened to escape from the dwellings of hu¬ 
manity. 

The exercis'es of the last sixteen hours 
had benefitted Lefevre’s bodily powers, 
and they had been, in a-certain way, advan¬ 
tageous to his mind. His desire to avoid 
pursuit, had divided his attention; and 
his compelled notice of thq realities of life, 

had Sobered his imagination. The deli- 
« 

rium of fever hkd passed away; and, with 
it, the unconstrained and violent expres¬ 
sion of the passions had subsided. This, 
howevei’5 was the whole amount of the 
improvement. It was merely superjicial. 
All within wa^ dark,‘stormy and ominous. 
Like the ocean lashed by all the winds 
of heaven, Lefevre’s passions had been 
wrought up to an impetuous expression of 
emotions, vyliich had become intolerable; 
and like the" same avvlpl element, having 
vented their rage, they now rolled and 
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swelled with inward and hollow sounds, 
far less noisy, but much* more dangerous 
and terrible. ^ 

Thus silent, but restless, Lefevre went 
forth from the busy town. Where was he 
to go?—What was he to do?—were ques¬ 
tions, that did not occur to him. He 
merely wished to escape * the inquisitive 
eye—the impertinent question—the objects 
and concerns of a world, which had mined 
him, which he loathed, and from which he 
felt he was severed for evea*. In a word, 
he sou«:ht solitude, lint solitude was not 
made for man; much less for the^ ^idlty. 
There grows the nightshade; there live 
the scorpion and the serpent; there <hvell 
the beasfs of prey ‘going about seeking 
whom they may devour;’ and there are 
found the syrens of a lower world,, decoy¬ 
ing the reckless wanderer to* his own de- 
struction. Lefevre should have sought in 
the sanctuary of'friendship, the medium 
between desolate solitude, and w^orldly 
tumult; but he had yet miicb to learn. 
The means he one*# more adopted for his 
relief, were such as would provoke his 
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distemper: and, as he wandered carelessly 
away over hill an^ valley, to the eye of a 
compassionate spectator,** he appeared as 
though he were ‘ going out into the wilder¬ 
ness to he tempted.’ 

. Long—long he wandered,^'thoughtless 
of place—of time—of appetite—of fatigue. 
At length, he was impeded in his course, 
by suddenly coining down on the margin 
of a considerable river. A fine old tree 
stood close beside him; and, spent with 
exertion, ho threw himself beneath its 
refreshing shade. « 

The prospect around him was pleasing. 
The river, in one direction, laii and winded, 
as far as the eye could see; and in the 
other, wasy at about half a ihileTroin the 
spot, de‘corated with a well formed bridge, 
which was animated by the foot of industry, 
and the rumbling of carriages. The arms 
of the bridge united the dwellings and 
inhabitants of two populous towns; while 
its elliptic arches presented in fine pers¬ 
pective, the cottages, meadows,- and hills, 
which rested in the (distance. On one 
hand, the hills*'again arose in larger and 
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bolder form, clothed with a verdure that 
might have deceived one into spring. On 
the other hand, appeared, on a pretty 
eminence, the tower of a church, rendered 
beautiful, by being encircled with elm 
trees; respectable, by standing connected 
with the remains of an old baronial castle; 
and awful, by having at its feet the tomb 
of our fathers, and our fathers’ fathers. On 
tl.c whole scene the sun now shone with a 
living brightness. Nature had shed her 
dews profusely on the face of the earth, as 
if to hide the nakeclness of autumn ; *and 
now they glittered on every-object, with a 
crystal, silvery light. 

But what were delightful^ prospects 
to Ijcfevre! If his eye strayed over the 
scenery, it was unconsciously and for a 

i 

moment; and, if it had any effect upon 
him, it was without effort or comparison. 
Its gaiety and cheerfulness insensibly 
seemed to put him farther from happiness; 
and to deepen the darkness of his soul. 
There was but one^ object that could se¬ 
cure his attention, and on that it was fixed 
— it ivas the river! His eyes rose and fell 
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upon its waters, so as to indicate a spirit 
under the changing sway of anguish, fear, 
and desperation. For some minutes, he 
had sat as still as the tree beneath which 
he rested, and then, with a low voice, as 
if opposing some objections, said—‘ Why 
should I live?' My life is a curse to my¬ 
self and to others. I know I am lost and 
must die—Why should I live ? If I were 
dead, I should know what I have to sufle^’. 
My punishment is just—I allow it; why 
may I not seek it?’ To thjs, a voice within 
him" replied,—^That though the sentence 
M^ere just, he was not authorized to take 
the execution of it into his own hands— 
that the A.uthor of life alone, dias^ the right 
of disposing of life—and that to touch bis 

I 

own lifp would only be to add to his other 
transgressions the heinous one of self-des¬ 
truction. 

Lefevre, with all his ^waywardness, 
was not willing to add to his offences, and 
he had no argument to oppose to these 
suggestions; yet the tempter was busy in 
his soul. As He was silently revolving the 
perilous' subject, and his reason and pas- 
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sion held doubtful conflict, a sheep belong¬ 
ing to a flock feeding near him, ventured 
from the circle; and, coming within a few 
yards of him, stood looking in his face. 
Lefevres attentidn was called up. Dumb 
as the animal was, its features spoke it in¬ 
nocent and happy. He could not look upon 
it—it touched his heart! ‘f was once,’ 
thought he, ‘ like what am I now! ’ 
We turned away his head, rose from the 
ground, and began to walk from a spot so 
ensnaring to him. 

The tempter does not always expect 

.i>i 

immediate success to attend the temptation 
he ofters. An alarming object must be re¬ 
conciled to the sight, by frequent presen¬ 
tation, before it can be embraced. Lefevre’s 
mind had been happily diverted from itself, 
in a moment of great danger; but the sub¬ 
ject on which it dwelt was by no means 
dismissed. On the contrary, he returned 
to it directly—balanced it in his thoughts 
with an avidity he could have jexperienced 
on nothing else—and often rose to a tone 
of confidence, in deciding against doing 
an injury to his own person. This did 
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not signify. His enemy had gained one 
point, perhaps the only one he proposed 
at this time—he had familianzed his 
thoughts to the act, by the very considera¬ 
tion of it. The hour of (Jlose assault was 

• I 

to come. 

The day, for the season of the year, 
had been remarkably fine and warm; and 
the evening partook obits nature. Lefevre 
had rambled about till, as the sun was dei* 
dining, he came in view once more of the 
river ; but at a distance of .about five miles 
from the spot, to which a reference has al¬ 
ready been made. The feelings, with which 
he had gazed upon it in the morning, pow¬ 
erfully revived within him ; and. he was, 
alas! too well prepared to indulge them 
with, at least, diminished horror. He ad¬ 
vanced to the side of'it. A bank had been 
made, several yards in length, for facilita¬ 
ting the conveyance of chalk and flint to 
the vessels; it was now in disuse, and co¬ 
vered with grass, except where a few cal- 
carious stones were seep. The side to the 
water rose perpendicular about four feet 
above the surface, and descended several 
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feet below it. To this elevation Lefevre 
ascended. He walked to and fro, agitated 
with those throes of passion which, by the 
torment they gave, biassed his mind to the 
sinister resolutior^, Weary of action and 
weary of life, he sat himself on the stones* 
at the very verge of the riijer. This was 
the moment of trial! The night had come 
on. Obscurity had fallen on every thing 
but the waters; on them the moon beams 
plkyed with most fascinating sweetness. 
Lefevre’s frame was heated with fever and 
exercise; no brefeze was stirring to invigo* 
rate it; the river alone looked cool And re¬ 
freshing, and seemed inviting him to its 
very bosom.—He listened—not a sound ^ 
was to be*heard. He looked round—not 
a living creature was to |)e seen. *His pur¬ 
pose strengthened—he, started on his feet. 
His spirit shuddered with horror—not at 
the leap to the waters—but at the idea of 
rushing into the presence of the Great God 
be had offended! Hew^alked about in agita¬ 
tion—sat down again. He poiStpdned a 
purpose which he hdd not ppwer either to 
break or fulfil—he would do it wl\en thtf 

VOL. II. I 
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tide came to a certain height. His aching 
eye hung over the bank, ^watching the aw¬ 
ful progress of the rippling waters. Now 
they ran over the stone, which was to fill 
up the measure of his tin^^—but they sank 
again! The blood fell back to his heart, 
and the sweat ^drops sprang on his fore¬ 
head ! Now again the little waves ripple 

over the mark—and—subside no more! 

*1 

He rises from his seat for the last time! 
He starts to see a person in the path which 
ran along the bottom of the bank. He 
paused to get the stranger out of sight. 
This was not,so readily done. He waited 
—and w^aited; and, at last concluding the 
intruder meant to watch him, he descended 
to the pathway, and left the place full of 
indignation. 

I^efevre was not mistaken in thinking 
himself watched. The stranger was a per¬ 
son of benevolence and leisure. He had 
been walking and reading on the side 
of the river, as was his custom. On re¬ 
turning towards his home, he sought rest 


a few moments on the stump of a tree, at 
some distance from the bank. As he was 
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sitting here, Lefevre came in sight; while 
the branches of a small thicket concealed 
him from Lefevre. There was something 
in his manner, which stirred suspicion 
in the heart of the stranger; and instantly 
he resol vedf not to leave the spot, while 
he remained. As the night approached, 
and Lefevre seemed ripening in his pur¬ 
pose, he began to walk slowly along the 
path with his boofi; under his arm, as 
inLmeditation; concluding that he should 
certainly be observed. To his surprise, 
however, he hati ventured by the foot 
of the bank, and, so fullji was the at¬ 
tention of Lefevre absorbed, he was un¬ 
heard—unseen. He now was returning 
with the flesign of speaking, should it be 
necessary, when his moving person met 
Lefevre’s eye, and frjustrate^ a purpose 
that might have been fulfilled, but for such 
an intervention. Thus possible is it for the 
benevolent mind, 'that seizes occasions of 
doing good, to bless and save a fellow- 
creature, without speaking a vyJrd, or ex¬ 
pending a shilling ! * ^ 

Lefevre, for such a striking iuterposi- 

i2 
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tioa of Providence, felt no gratitude—no 
joy. Fretted and mortified, he moved 
slowly towards the dwellings of man; and, 
on reaching Brompton, he entered the first 
inn he saw capable of giving him lodging. 

^ A 

<iuickly he sought his chamber, and re¬ 
alized, in frigh|;ful dreams, what he had 
happily failed to realize during his waking 
hours. 

The following day, as Lefevre was 
about to call for his little bill, and bast/^n 
away, the master of the house entered the 
rooip uncalled, followed'by a sharp lad 
about die age. of fourteen. With a self- 
important air his eyes wandered over Le- 
fevre’s person, and then fixed themselves 
impudently on his face. Lefevre raised 
his upon him, with a look of piercing dis- 
pleasufe. But the. saucy publican, far 
from being dashed, proceeded calmly to 
examine the features thus exhibited to 
him. 

‘ What do you mean, Sir?’ exclaimed 
Lefevre, fifed by that jealousy of insult 
which coramonjiy attends the fallen. 
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* May I be so bold, Sir, as to ask you 
your name?* said the publican, without 
answering the question. 

‘ No, Sir, you may not! * replied Le- 
fe\re sharply. 

' Hum.^ said the publican, ‘ ihat s odd 
enough! An honest man n^ay tell his name 
to all the world, as I do ’—pointing to his 
sign which was creaking over the door. 

‘ Sir, I will suffer no insolence,’ re- 
tdoifid Lefevre, taking up his hat.—* Tell 
me what I have to pay you.’ 

‘ Bobs I ’ resumed the landlord, ‘ I 
mean no offence, Sir—so yqu need not be 
so testy.—But pray mightn’t you have come 
from Lon’on about a couple of days ago?* 

‘ Let* me know what I hsfve to pay^ 
you, Sir! ’ cried Lefevre, choked, with in¬ 
dignation. 

‘ Heyday!’ said the publican care¬ 
lessly. Then coming nearer, and present¬ 
ing a paper he held in his hand, continued 
—‘I only just wanted to judge whether 
this description belonged to ypu—but as 
you will answer rife nothing, judge for 
yourself,’ laying it on the tafcle* 
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Lefevre cast his eyes upon it. It ran— 

Missing, 

A 

Young Man, 

Thirty years of age ; Jive feet nine 

I 

inches high; of fiorid complexion and 
large dark eyes ;-- 

-:— V 

He read no more. A mist passed 
over his eyes, and confusion covered his 
face. The pifolican observed it— 

‘ My boy,’ said he, ‘ savr it stuck up 
At the Post Office, and a crowd of people 
looking at it. He would have it was you, 
and has wrote it all down here. And I 
must say, I’ni of thcf boy’s mind now. See 
it answers in every thing, even your dress, 

Slack coat ^ waistcoat, gi'ey pantaloons, 

‘ And,’ cried the boy, ' it says 
» 

The linen marked with C. L, 

if 

and see, here is a C. L.’ holding up the 
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corner of Lefevre’s silk handkerchief, which 
laid on the table., 

‘ Sure enough, so it is, boy !’ said the 
father. ‘ Why this is proof positive/ 

‘ Let qae know what I have to pay,' 
said Lefevre again, putting his^ handker¬ 
chief into his pocket, and retiring haughtily 
from a discussion which left him no room 


for any thing but huipiliating confession. 

certainly. Sir,’resumed the landlord, 
you mean by that, you are going 


away, I must make bold to tell you, yon 
cannot leave this hoftse.’ 


‘ Prevent me at your peril,’ said Le¬ 
fevre. 


’ ‘ Ha{ peril be on me ! but will,’ said. 
the determined publican. 

Lefevre moved towards the dbor. The 

• • * "i • 

publican put out his arm to prevent him, 
and continued calmly,—‘ Let us under¬ 
stand one another young man. I don’t 
mean to hurt you, or insult you—no, no. 


but I think it my bounden duty to keep 
you, till your friends can b(» informed 
where you are. ^lf*you will stay quietly, 
we will do every thing to make you com- 
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fortable; if you will not, we must use 
means—for go you sha'nt till we’ve sent 
to Loii’on.’ 

The little room was now filling with 
persons, curious to know the subject of 
•altercation. Lefevre could, at no time, 
bear the gaze ^of impertinence; and now, 
in such equivocal circumstances, it was in- 
tolerable. He made his passage through 
the crowd—gained his chamber—and, re¬ 
nouncing afresh all intercourse with hnu?in 
society, shut his door resentfully on the 
whole world; while the Ittndlord instantly 
adopted meaqs topreventhis escape, should 
he be disposed to attempt it. 

This precaution, however, was unne- 
"cessary. Time was, when in sucb a situa¬ 
tion, the exasperated spirit of Lefevre 
would have scorned all ordinary fastenings; 
but now a little child might watch him. 
His spirits, though not softened, were bro¬ 
ken ; and it was only v/hen suddenly ex¬ 
posed to real or fancied provocation, that 
they rose a^d flashed with indignation, and 
then sunk again in powerless apathy. Me¬ 
lancholy was evidently preying on the 
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energies of his soul. He was becoming un¬ 
conquerably averse from speech and mo¬ 
tion; and, if heliad a desire, it appeared 
to be merely, that he should be left alone. 
All this day he scarcely moved, and did 
not speak.* He sat almost in, the same 
posture, and gazed vacantly on one blank 
part of the partition which confined him. 
It was doubtless unpropitious to him, that 
he had fallen into such hands just at this 
his complaint. His host, it must 
be allowed, acted towards him with honest 
intentions and general kindness; but with¬ 
out that gentle sympathy, ^hich bas often 
reached a desperate wound, after resisting 
remedies of more imposing name. Lefevre 
felt this’; his disordered mind gave the 
worst coloring to his conduct;, and, by 
poring on it, it helped to fix a conviction 
which had become almost indelible—that 
he was abhorred of God, and despised of 
all men! * 
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CHAPTER XilV. 


• E ARIi Y the following day, 'Mr. Perry, 
with an attendant, arrived in post-chaise 
to claim his nephew, and bear him back 
to town. This duty he performed very 
much to his credit. Elate with joy at 
finding his relative, after so many apprc^- 
hensions for his safety, he freely expressed 
his delight, and restrained himself from 
any thing like ypbraiding. He was, how¬ 
ever, a little mortified when he perceived, 
that he was rendering what he thought a 
very important service to one, who refused 
to offer the slightest, acknowledgment, 

Leffevre, indeed, ,was neither satisfied 
nor displeased w'ith his arrival. He was 
ready to obey his bidding; but it was less 

a 

from any inclination to move, than from a 
dislike to resistance. He passed from his 
chamber to the chaise without a look or a 
word ; and went from ?he Inn at Broinp- 
ton to hii^ uncle’s residence, nearly uncon- 
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BciouS' of what was happening to him. 

Many a time did his uncle endeavour to 

rouse him to attention and speech; but 

finding no success, he turned away from 

him to his other companion, * Well,’ thought 

he, ‘ this is odd ; but his mother*will make 

him speak I’ll be bound.’ 

The carriage stopt at the door. They 

alighted; and ascended to the room where 

Mrs. Lefevre was waiting to receive them. 

l?er attentive ear heard them coining. 

She ran towards them. Her quick eye 

glanced on the* features of her child to 

assure herself of his identjty. ‘ ’Tis he! 

’Tis he! ’ she exclaimed, embracing him. 

* Mother! ’ cried Lefevre, with a faint voice, 

. • * 

as his head sunk on her bosom. ‘ My 
son I My son 1 ’ she replied, falling on his 
neck and sobbing alo|id. 

Mrs. Lefevre struggled to suppress her 
emotions of joy, that she might be at liberty 
to utter them in free communion with her 
sou. It was in vain; her son could not 
be induced to speak again. Qrfe word had 
burst from his hehrt on /ailing into the 
arms of a parent, who loved him so.entirely. 
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and whom he had not seen for so long a 
period—but it was alL 

Deep melancholy had been gradually 
preying upon Lefevre, and her dominion 
seemed now complete. He became more 
Mkc the statue of a man, than a man him¬ 
self. Hour after hour he would retain the 

I 

same seat, and even the same attitude, 
without any sense of fatigue; as in sleep 
we retain a posture free from uneasiness, 
which would have been insupportabta Wl 
we been awake to our situation. The fea¬ 
tures of his face were fijifed in one un- 

I 

changed expression ; knowing no variation 
but the occasional muttering of the lips, 
which yet emitted no articulate sounds. 
He noticed nothing—he wished for nothing 
—he showed feeling at nothing; except 
when attempt^ were made to disturb him. 
The servants, and even the very animals 
of the house, in time, passed to and from 
his room, as though it were unoccupied; 
and, if any regard was paid to it, it was 
such a regatd as we pay to a place where 
death has entered, and not where a living 
inhabitaqt is found. In a word, Lefevre 
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appeared to have lost all volition. He was 
like a fine machine, perfect in all its parts ; 
but, from the fracture of the grand spring, 
incapable of all motion, except by extrinsic 
excitement. With all this apparent insen¬ 
sibility, however, to a careful* observer; 
there was an indefinable something about 
Lefevre, which indicated—not only feeling 
•—but feeling compressed and agonizing. 
The rebellious passions had ceased their 
violent struggles in the outworks, but they 
were now sapping the very citadel. A 
cold, stony indifference had placed its 
deathy form on all his faculties; bat upon 
the whole of that form might be seen the 

WDrrn of anguish, silently, but rapaciously, 

• • 

feeding oh the very seat of vitality! 

Nothing can readily be imagined more 
afilicting to an affectionate mpther,*than to 
be called to attend, day after day, a child 
in such a situation. She soothed him— 
she caressed him—she entreated him—she 
prayed for him—she wept over him—but 
nothing availed—it was like rajil falling on 
the rock. The most that, b^ all her efforts 
she could extort from him was aq unweb 
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come ‘ Leave me! leave me V —and all the 
notice for some days which he took of any 
thin^, distinct from his slight refreshments, 
was to put a small testament in his pocket, 
which laid on the table.. The book was 
one he had given to Caroline. His mother 
had found it amongst his things, and had 
placed it in his way, hoping he might look 
into it. In this particular she was disap¬ 
pointed ; yet, that mother alone, who has 
watched day and night over a chih4-4^k 
similar state, can conceive the pleasure 
this simple act afforded,' as it was the only 
voluntary one she had witnessed. 

Lefevre s uncle was, perhaps, almost 
as much affected as his mother, although 
in a different manner. She felt undoubt¬ 
edly from'affectionate concern; but he felt 
much more from woiinded pride. It was 
the unhappiness of Mr, Perry, that he 
could give no quarter fo any one who 
resisted his will. Now, it had been his 
will, that Lefevre should walk abroad, see 

I 

company, sllufHe cards, read plays, go to 
the theatre, and wholly forget whatever 
related to religion; but, although, his will 
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had been formally made known, and fre¬ 
quently insisted \ipon, it was to his dismay 
entirely inefficient. Sometimes, vexation 
mingling with hope, would carry him to 
Lefevre, and urge him to compliance. He 
would then address him in alterAate fits of 
kindness and anger; and^ pressing him 
from his seat, oblige him to walk the room, 
or compel him to aq airing in a carriage. 
At other times, vexation leagued with dis- 
appcititment, w’^ould hurry him from his 
presence,pronouncing his disease a whim— 
his temper obstinatd—his heart ungrateful 
—his religion hypocrisy. • 

It must be granted that, how well-in- 
tc^ntioned soe.ver, this treatment, it was on • 
the whole of no promising description. 

Lefevre wanted those 'noiseless,' delicate, 

0 

unobtrusive attentions* which’ appear care¬ 
less of the object, they arc most anxiously 
watching. It >yas well his thoughts 
should be called off* from himself; but 
it should have been done, not in defi- 
ance or neglect of his humcftir, but by 
making his humour insensibly a party to 
the design. By such patient effbrts he 
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might have been recovered to confidence 

and conversation; and in the absence of 

« 

them, he waxed as much worse as his des¬ 
perate state would allow. His mother’s 
overwrought feeling and unsubdued kind- 
ifess, onlf deepened his dissatisfaction 
with himself, si^ice he could make her no 
return; while the rough and forceful con¬ 
duct of his uncle, onl^ converted dislike 
into fixed antipathy. 

Mrs. Lefevre had throughout d«&ixed, 
that his old friend Douglas should see her 
son;. and, now, that all tlieir efforts were 
baffled,* she pressed -her desires with an 
earnestness, which indicated too great a 
jeliance on the issue of such an interview. 
The uncle, however, yielded so far as to 
allow her* ‘ to do as she pleased.* 

In'a day or tv^o Douglas called to 
enquire after his friend, and was requested 
to see him. The request surprised and 
pleased him; and he immediately followed 
Mrs. Lefevre to his room. 

What *ai picture was presented to him I 
The day was bpght arid cheerful, but all 
here was dark and distressing. A piece 
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of thick greet! baize had been hung over a 
large window by the hand of one, who 
might be supposed to say- 

‘ Sun ! how I hate thy beams 

\vhile, frdni its unKitness to q,nswer the 
end, the rays of light streamed in round 
its sides, so as to render Ihe gloom heavy 
and visible. In the centre of this gloom 
sat Lefevre, as thodgh loving the darkness 
he ha^ created. His body was bent; his 
legs crossed ; his elbow rested on the table; 
and his hand supported his forehead, so 
as to cover his face as much as possible. 
How changed was that face! The eye, 
once so quick and gay, now fell motionless 
on the gVouiid; and the cheek? once floriii 

with the mantling blood of health, was 

• 

sunken and sallow. But, the expression!— 
how shall it be described ? It was of one 
simple character; but every passion which 
is hostile to the “peace of man, seemed to 
have contributed to its formation. And, 
as though the fullest effect^ were to be 
given to the scene, Lefevre sat with his 
back to the light, and his face to the fire; 

VOL. If. K 
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:i!id it was only, at one time, by the bicker¬ 
ing and smoky flame, and, at another, by 
tlie lurid glare of heated coal, that his 
features could be discriminated. The 
whole apparition instantaneously reminded 
Douglas Qf some of Fuseli’s unearthly con¬ 
ceptions ; but, with this sense of his pre- 
sent condition, he associated a recollection 
of the height from which he had fallen. 

‘ Sorrow is a sacred thing.’ And that 
sorrow that lies deep in the hearU=diat 
breathes no sigh—sheds no tear—utters 
no complaint, is wondrt*fulIy affecting. 
Douglat^ never^felt more respect mix with 
his pity, than at this period of Lefevre’s 
uttermost distress. With the delicacy of 
Job’s friends, a delicacy he had often ad¬ 
mired, he, sat down without saying a word 
to sympathize with Ijiim in silence. Pro¬ 
found was the stillness that prevailed for 
many minutes. Lefevre seemed moved by 
his quiet and respectful sympathy; and 
appeared desirous of noticing it, in propor¬ 
tion as it retreated from notice and expres¬ 
sion. Uc half raised his eyes in an effort 
to look^on him; but they fell under him 
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again. This rejoiced Douglas; and he 
was waiting for the second effort, expect¬ 
ing it to be successful, when Mrs. Lefevre 
broke the silence. She did not fully com¬ 
prehend that communion of spirits which 
subsists, ribt only without words, but ip 
scorn of them; and slie was uneasy that he 
did not talk to her son. 

‘ Charles!’ said she, ‘ here is Mr. 
Douglas, you’ll spe&k to him, \fo’ii’t you?* 
J^efevre evidently shrunk from this 
overture, and Douglas scarcely knowing 
how to act, said—Charles! I am con- 
cerned to see you so unwell.’ ^ 

lie spoke not. 

‘ If my speaking,’ Douglas continued, 

* is painful *to you, only raise.your hand; 
and I will desist altogether.’ 

The hand was not raised. Pouglas 
was encouraged—‘There is hope, Charles!’ 
said he. 

Lefevre shook his head slightly. 

‘ O yes, I do assure you there is hope! 
For the vilest returning sinner there is 
hope! The tempter may incline you to 
think otherwise, but remember he is “ the 

k2 
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father of lies."' He is always tempting us 
citljer to presume or despair.’ 

He was silent. Dohglas alluded at 
intervals to the inviting language of Scrip¬ 
ture. 

, ‘ The Redeemer has skid, “Come unto 

me all ye tliat are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 

‘ God has put words into the mouth 
of the backslider—** Take with you words 
and turn unto the Lord, and say unto him, 
take ‘ a\yay all iniquity, and receive us 
graciously.” 

_^* ********* 
t ’ I 

“ Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and let 
him return unto the Lord, and he taill have 
mercy upon him ; and to our God, for he 
wiVl abundantly par don .• 

4j 

‘ God has graciously assured us that 
he has no pleasure in the* death of a sin- 
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ner, but rather that he should turn unto 
him and live.’* 'And he condescends to 
expostulate with us -“O tvhy will ye dkF 
Do not such scriptures afTord you encou¬ 
ragement?** * c 

Again he shook his head. 

‘ O Charles,’ continued Douglas much 
affected—* do not cast away hope. Think 
of what you are doing. The mercy of Cod 
is unbounded; the merit of the Saviour is 
infinite; the agency of the Spirit is al¬ 
mighty to suppose then, that their influ¬ 
ence cannot reach you, is ^dishonorCod 
in a point where he is most jealous of liis 

glory. Surely you would not wish this ? ’ 

* ^ 

His frame seemed to shudder at the 

suggestion. 

‘ Then do not reject oU liopd! ’ re¬ 
sumed Douglas, ‘ Look to Him who 
looked with pity on his enemies —his 
murderers—who looks with pity owyoaV 
‘ Do, Charles, do! ’ said his moiher. 
* Take comfort I entreat you ! ’• * 

‘ For your own*sakefor the sake of 
your friends,’ continued Douglas. * 
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* Fovm^ sake—for yourmolher^s sake!’ 
cried Mrs. Lefevre, seizinj^ his passive 
hand, and kissing it. 'O Charles, my 
dear Charles, take comfort! Are you not 
my hope—my joy ? Do I not live for you 
only ? O Charles, pity your poor distracted 
mother!—Speak to us Charles! Tell us 
you w^ill take comfort—that will comfort 

L’ 

* Leave me! leave me! ’ said Lefevre^ 
gently pressing her away. 

^ Leave me I leave me !l exclaimed the 
anguished mother. ‘ O Mr. Douglas! if I 
beg of him to speak to me, he says, Leave 
me, Leave me I I have heard nothing 
from his lips these four da>s but Leave 
me, Leave me. Cruel words ! Cruel child ! 
—he knows I cannot leave him 1 “ Can a 
mother forsake her child, that she should 
not have compassion on the son of her 
womb, Mr. Douglas ?' * 

She walked the room in great distress. 

‘ Madam, I beseech you be composed,’ 
said Douglas. * 

* Leave nte! Leave me! I do e\ery 
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thing to comfort him, and he says—Leave 
me ! Cruel ! Still walking the room 
and clasping her hands. 

‘ Mother, I am not cruel,’ said Le- 
fevre, with an agitated voice. 

She started. She did not hope to 
hear him speak. Her affections took a 
new turn, and running to him, she said— 
‘Cruel! Did I say you were cruel? No, 
you are not cruel! Dear patient sufferer! 
you are not cruel I forgive me!—Only 
don’t bid me have you, I cannot bear that 
word’—and shb alternately wept on his 
face, and dried up her tears with her lips. 

She continued uttering her affection 
i/i broken sentences. Lt'fevrc spoke not 
again, however, as she hoped; and was 
evidently distressed at,her exce.ss of feel¬ 
ing. Douglas saw 119 other .way oT reliev¬ 
ing him than by proposing to d(*part. Re¬ 
gretting that he ^ could not have more pri¬ 
vate intercourse with his friend, he rose 


to leave, without troubling him with the 
notice of his departure, and Mrs. Lefevre 
followed him. As'they en^tered an adjoin¬ 
ing room, she exclaimed—‘ O, Mi\ Doug- 
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las, is not Charles in a strange way ? Am 
not I a most unhappy mother ? ’ weeping 
afresh. 

‘ Your trials are very severe ma’am.’ 

*• Severe indeed ! O, Mr. pouglas, I 
think I could have borne any thing but 
this \—I am a widow, and I shall be child¬ 
less 1 Robert is gone, and I shall lose 
poor Charles! My life has been full of 
troubles! ’ 

‘ Life is troublous to the besfof us, 
ma’am. In this world God designs our im¬ 
provement rather than our happiness; and, 
if our troubles only prepare us for eternal 
felicity, we shall in the end, number them 
with our blessings ! ’ , ^ 

* Ah ! Mr. Douglas, but it’s cutting- 
very cutting—I fear I shall never be able 
to endure it! ’ 

‘ It is, ma’am; but the promise secures 
strength equal to the burden. And,’ con¬ 
tinued Douglas, ‘ I think it is too much 
for you to be continually with your son. 
If some other-’ 

‘ O no,* slje interrupted, * I cannot 
leave him. Who can watch him like a 
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mother ?—who can do for him like a mo¬ 
ther?—^who can ftel for him like his mother? 
Dear child ! I cannot leave him! Want 
what he will, he asks for nothing — and none 
could tell lys wants but his mother!’ 

* But then, ma’am, the sigi'it of him* 
grieves you, and your griefdistresses him!’ 

‘ But one must be a stone not to 
grieve,’ she cried. If he would but speak 
—would but look at me—-I think I should 
be coniforted. But when 1 sit day and 
night with him, and see him so wretched, 
and no word—no Idok,—1 pore upon his 
face, and think of what he was, and al¬ 
most forgetting myself, I say,—“ Can this 

bfe Charles! ” ’ 

* ^ ^ • 

‘ Indeed it is too much for an affec¬ 
tionate mother! ’ said Douglas, With great 
sympathy. • 

‘ But,’ she resumed, ‘ if I were not 
always with him,^ his uncle would take it 
up, and he would be strict and harsh with 
him. He calls it all nonsense and fancy; 
and says he should be scolded and driven 
put of it.’ , * • , 

‘That’s a fatal mistake, ma^m,’ re- 
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plied Douglas. * It is neither-’ he 

paused. He knew not what to say. He 
felt that if he expressed his sentiments, he 
should have to protest against the uncle, 
and would hardly please the mother. Pro- 
jDriety restrained him. Full of pity for an 
excellent parent, he took his leave of her; 
promising to renew his visit in three or four 
days, and hoping it might be still more 
propitious. 

Soon after Douglas’s deparlule, Mr. 
Perry visited Lefevre. He made some 
free-remarks on Douglas ; and, in his vio¬ 
lent wav, insisted that he should ride out 
with him. Persecution will make a wise 
man mad. Agitated by what had already 
occurred, and chafed at the behaviour of 
his uncle, Lefevre formed his purpose— 
he would once more escape. 

The next day he himself proposed a 
walk. This rejoiced his friends, and his 
uncle especially, as he contended that this 
improvement, as he called it, was his own 
work, and he cheerfully became his com¬ 
panion. 

Tire second day he renewed his walk; 
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and, to prevent any suspicion, he took his 
nephew with him, a lad about ten years 
old. When he had got some distance from 
home, he went into a confectioner’s, and 
treated theschild ^ directing him to stay a 
minute for him, while he called somewhere 
else, and then disappeared from the spot 
for ever. The lad waited obediently minute 
after minute, and even hour after hour; and 

then hastened home in distress to tell of his 

* 

uncle’s desertion. 

The former elopement of Lefevre led 
his relatives immediately to the truth ;• and 
the family was once more thrown into dis¬ 
order. It was, however, a confusion unlike 
tlie forinjer. • Mr. Perry, unablf to sympa¬ 
thize with him under the effects of his pe¬ 
culiar sufferings, scrupled not in* his anger 
to call him unthankfiil and Unfeeling ; and 
declared he ‘ would not pass the threshold 
to seek him agaip.’ 

The first impressions on Mrs. Lefevre 
too, were mingled with reproach and cri¬ 
mination, though ^she could‘not bear to 
hear them from, other lipSi* than her own. 
Unhappy mother! her cup of suffering was 
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now full; and she was called to drink it* at 
a moment when her frame was exhausted 
by previous anxieties, and almost sleepless 
vigilance. She laughed and sobbed—sob¬ 
bed and laughed; and then swooned, and 
was carried to her chamber insensible to 
all things. Her-e her grief continued so to 
fill her soul, and agitate her reason, that 
she had not power to think of the probable 
means for the recovery of her son. Fits of 
weeping, of silence, and of talkativeness, 
by turns seized her. Now she walked rest¬ 
less ‘about the room, bitterly reflecting on 
her child * for forsaking a mother, who 
would have gone with him over the face of 
the earthand as quickly apologizing for 
him, from the weight of his sorrow's, and 
the influence of his disease. Then, she 
would sit down in profound stillness, and 
pore over the source of her troubles, till 
memory was bewildered ; and confounding 
the past with the present, she would leave 
her seat to pay her son some little atten¬ 
tions, to which she had been accustomed. 
Then again, recalled to recollection by her 
own motion, she.would smite her forehead 
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to find him absent, and fall back to her 
chair,' to weep and sob hysterically. But 
words were nevef meant to utter the sor¬ 
rows of a fond mother, who finds herself 
husbandless, childless, and hopeless, under 
circumstances th^ most afflictive possible. , 
The morning, however, raised her a 
little above the violence of hfer grief. Then 
came the workings of a torturing imagina¬ 
tion —where teas Lejlvre? Then followed 
severe S9lf-reproaches, for not having imme¬ 
diately adopted the means for his recovery. 
From these she was relieved by concluding, 
that her brother haJl done what she had 
forgotten; and, on finding he had not, she 
was so exasperated, that all her reproaches 
were diverted from herself to him. Last 
of all came the resolution, to use the means 
without delay. Into tins resolution Mr. 
Perry entered, if not from real concern, 
yet from a desire to justify himself in the 
eyes of the world; and instantly all the 
former means were put in requisition. 

The means employed did .not avail. 

All that day nothingjwas heard of Lefevre, 

\ 

except that a yodiig person’ had seen him 
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near Kensington, That night notices were 
issued to the different post-offices; and 
the next day Douglas, the Russells, and 
other friends, joined the relatives in the 
search; but still it was in vain. Other 
•days and nights were spent iii the same 
anxious enquiry, till all enquiry was non¬ 
plussed. At length, since with all their 
exertions, his path could not be tracked 
beyond the first afternoon, a nameless fear 
took possession of the thoughts, of his 
friends. Douglas was the principal excep¬ 
tion to this; and, though he had his mis- 
•« « 

givings, he continued to hope, that the 
very listlessness which had seized him, 
might preserve Lefevre from injuring his 
own persofn. 

While dubitation was subsiding into 
despondency, rumour took care to keep 
up the tortures of suspense. Letters were 
received from different places, in answer to 
the notices, containing ^uch indistinct and 
general information, as only served to 
excite and, confound expectation. And 
one man called on the advertiser, most 
confidently asserting, that he had seen a 
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person, exactly suiting the description 
given in the bill, walking melancholy and 
late in the evening, by the side of the New 
River. But, as he was rather of shabby 
appearance; and, as his account, on exami¬ 
nation, was* neither correct nor ^jrobable,. 
it was concluded, that he had made up a 
story, with his eye on the reward. 

When report had succeeded report, 
each one leaving the tantalized mind more 
suspicious to the truth of all report, a 
statement was sent up from a village in the 
North Riding of. Yorkshire, which seemed, 
to carry credibility with it. It stated, that 
a young man on foot tarried at the inn in 
that village three weeks ago. That he 
looked very ‘ill when he cani6—that he 
spoke to no one—ate scarcely anything— 
and went early to bed., That,he was taken 
much w^orse in the night—and died at six 
o’clock the next morning. That pains had 
been taken to find ‘out his friends; but that 
all their endeavors had been fruitless; and 
he had, therefore, been buried sixteen days 
ago by th^ parish. • And^ finally, that in 
every particular there was a perfect agree- 
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ment between this person^ and the printed 
description. This account was signed by 
the publican and iiiedidal attendant; and 
sent, in respectful and condoling terms, to 
the relatives of Lefevre, 

This communication gavt a degree of 
miserable satisfaction. To give more cer¬ 
tainty to it, another letter was despatched, 
with some additional questions relative to 
his person, his dress, and the little articles 
that might have been about him. 

The reply to this was courteously made 
by the professional gentl.eman. The part 
noticing his person confirmed the convic¬ 
tion, that it must have been Lefcvre; while 
the remaining part neither destroyed nor 
strengthened confidence. His dress had 
been disposed of. Neither watch, nor 
pocket-book, nor money, was found upon 
him. A silk handkerchief was sent up, 
but it could not be recognised as his. 

However, on the whole the evidence 
warranted the identification of Lefevre with 
the account. Mr. Perry acquiesced in it, 
and Mrs. Lefevre felt fully assured of it. 
Woeful were her sorrows at the thought of 
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her son’s dying without a friend to soothe 
him, and receiving Jthe last offices of kindness 
from the cold hand of charity; but they 
were not so insufferable as the rack of ever¬ 
lasting suspense.. She sent off a sum 
adequate to cover the expence, v^ich had"* 
been incurred on the occasion. She put 
on mourning, ‘ resolving never to take it 
off nor to believe her son existed in the 
world, till she saw him with her own eyes 
and it >^ras agreed between her and her 
brother, that, should nothing occur within 
a twelvemonth td alter their purpose, they 
would visit the distant spot, and see a 
tomb-stone erected over the ashes of Le- 
fevre! 


VOL. II. 
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chapter’XXV. 


LEpEVRE was not dead. Nor had 
he now, as formerly, any particular tempta¬ 
tion to ‘ touch his life.’ While, therefore, 
his relatives are left to weep over his grave; 
the reader, if not already wearied with his 
w^anderings, must be content once more to 
trace his devious path ‘ in the land of the 
living.’ 

On leaving his little nephew, as has 
been mentioned, Lefevre hastened to free 
himself of the metropolis, in a direction the 
opposite ib that he had before taken. This 
was soon accomplished; and, on coining 
near Kensington, he began to relax his 
pace, when suddenly his hand was seized 
by a youth he had not noticed. He started 
and frowned, expecting he was pursued, 
and resolving on resistance. But a smiling, 
grateful, .well-known face instantly dis¬ 
pelled his alarm. li was the face of his 
proteg6 John Graham. He shook his hand 
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in silence, and moved to pass on. Young 
Graham still iixc^d an asking and anxious 
eye on him. Lefevre shrunk from it, and 
turned his face aside. Graham read its 
expression, lie thought of the former 
elopement and exclaimed—‘O Mr. Lefevre 
you are going—you are going to leave us!— 
You are not going to leave us again, are 
you ?* 

He spoke not; but endeavoured to 
disentsmgle hinVself from Graham’s hold. 

‘ O Sir,’ continued Graham, ‘ you 
wo’n’t leave us 1* Pray don’t leave us 1 A^hat 
will Mr. Douglas do—what will your 
mother do ?’ 

' Lefevre could not endure these recol- 
lections,' and, wresting his arm from the 
affectionate grasp of Graham, he* went for¬ 
ward. 

Graham’s concern gave him courage* 
He renewed his hold, and pressed upon 
his arm, so as to check his course. ‘ O, 
Mr. Lefevre, if you are going—if you will 
go—let me go with you! I .will go any 
where with you. •If you are unhappy, I 
will comfort you. How much y,ou have 

L 2 
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done for me, and I have never been able 
to do any thing for you. , Do let me go! ’ 
cried he, scarcely knov^ing, in his fears for 
Lefevre, what he said. 

Lefevre was moved by bis generosity; 
but, wishing to get rid of a parley which 

\ -i 

gave him such pain, he stopt suddenly, 
and looking angrily, said—‘ Go!—Go 
where sir ?—Go home if you please,’ pushing 
him from him. 

‘ O, Mr. Lefevre,’ said Graham, catch¬ 
ing and shaking the hand that had repuls¬ 
ed him, ‘ do not be angry! I thought you 

loved ifie. And I only meant-but-’ 

he could say no more for emotion, and the 
tear trembled in his eye. 

* John,’ said Lefevre with a hurried 
voice, ^ I do love you! But leave me, 
leave me 1’ 

So saying, he extricated himself for 
the last time, and turned down a by-street 
at the corner of which they had been stand¬ 
ing. Graham remained on the spot irreso¬ 
lute. He did not like to quit his benefac¬ 
tor in circumstances, i^vhich made it dubi- 
ous whether they should meet again; nor 
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did he wish to provoke him to anger by 
foilowiog him when forbidden. He con- 
tinned thoughtful and motionless till Le- 
fevre turned an angle at the bottom of the 
street and disappeared; then he ran to 
the corner *to catch another sight of him ^ 
and at last with tardy steps made his way 
into town. They were, however, quicken¬ 
ed as he felt the propriety of informing his 
uncle and mother where and when he had 
seen him. 

Lefevre, after winding through a few 
back streets aixl hiiies, came again into 
the high road, and conveyed hiiiiself to 
Staines by a passing stage coach. He dis- 
nijomited before the carriage entered the 
town, and turning off from the ^oad by a 
path that offered itself on the l^ft liand, 
he went forth, like C^in, oppressed with 
a sense of guilt he could neither bear nor 
escape—a fugitive from tlie face of God 
and man. * 

The path Lefevre had chosen was one 
of those numerous ones, whioh traverse 
the dreary wastes oi Bagshot Heath. He 
pursued it till he found hftnself not only 
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beyond the sight of every living thing, but 
of every human dwelling.. He felt himself 
secure from discovery and molestation; 
and paused to look round him. The deep 
shades of night were enfolding all distant 
objects; find nothing was left to his eye, 
but the barren, unvarying, and apparently 
interminable heath. Twilight was rudely 
anticipated in her gentle offices, by the 
black and billowy clouds, which were de¬ 
forming the fair face of he'aven, A hollow 
wind moaned amongst the brushwood, 
which lay on the ground; as the spirit of 
the storm; interrupted only by the harsh 
notes of a few crows, which, warned of 
the gathering tempest, were speeding to 
their nests.* There was something in this 
dark and,desolate scenery that sorted wdth 
Lefevro’s soul. He .sympathized with it, 
but it w'as the sympathy of misery. He 
lifted his eye above him. It was long since 
he had done so. There‘was something in 
a clear blue sky too transparent for him; 


it seemed as though it would carry his eye 
to the throne of Deity,tand he shrunk from 
it; but on this‘murky, novembral atmos- 
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phere, blackened by storm and by night, 
he could dare to^look, as on a curtain that 
effectually concealed the pavilion of the 
Most High. 

Fitful and fluctuating, however, were 
the desires* of Lefevre. Thoughtlessly he 
had hastened into this w aste to rest in soli¬ 
tude ; but, as the blackness of night thick¬ 
ened around him; as the biting wind pierced 
his slight garments, and carried its chills to 
his very heart;**and as the rain drops fell 
from the threatening Armament; he once 
more became 4iiseusihly desirous of ap¬ 
proaching the habitations of man. He 
sought the path by which he had left the 
niain road. He thought he had found it; but 
he was^ mistaken; it had nothing to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the manifold tracks that 

crossed the waste. rie hastened.along it. 

• • 

It brought him to a centre where many 
ways met; but none of them exactly in its 
own direction. *He knew not what to do! 
Incapable of judging on the right, he struck 
off into another, as an experinjent. It led 
him to a similar, conflux of paths. He 
hurried into another of thbse. It brought 
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him, as far as the prevailing darkness would 
allow him to judge, to the very spot on 
which he had first paused! Lost in the 
wandering mazes of the heath, he became 
hopeless of finding a covert from the tem¬ 
pest, and fntered, with heartless steps, on 
the track that happened to lie nearest to 
him. The rain now fell heavy and close 

I 

to the ground. He moved along in his 
way heedless of its infliience, till his frame 
was benumbed and exhausted; thfln, ob¬ 
serving a stone which appeared to mark 
the boundaries of some property, he sank 
down OQ the heath which had grown thick 
around it; and, resting his weary arms and 
aching head on its top, resigned himse\f 
patiently to ‘the pelting of ’ the* pitiless 
storm.’ 

The path Lefevre had last chosen had 
brought him near the margin of the heath ; 
but of this he was ignorant; and that night 
he had probably perished^ had he not been 
protected by the gracious Hand he was 
striving to ^shun. It happened, that a 
woodman, who occupied a hovel not far 
from the spot where he rested, was detain- 
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ed an hour later than usual from his home; 
and, in returning, came necessarily close 
by Lefevre, Lefevre, on hearing the foot 
of man approach, remained still as the 
stone that supported him, expecting that 
he should be unnoticed. Happily, how-^ 
ever, the quick eye of the woodman dis¬ 
covered him. The stone had by its color 
often served as a way-mark to him on a 
night like the present; and, as he was now 
searching through the darkness for it, he 
found it was concealed by some other ob¬ 
ject. He stopt •in surprise to examine it; 
but could only ascertain that it was a man. 

* Hem! ’ said he, clearing his voice, 

‘ \yho be you ? ’ 

LefeVre raised his head and* looked at 

him. 

a 

‘ Why, ye won’t think o( biding here, 
in this place, such a night as this ? * con¬ 
tinued the woodman. 

‘ Where am I* ?’ said Lefevre. 

‘ Where be ye!’ repeated the wood^ 
man, changing his voice to pitj# * What, 
be ye a stranger, and haj lost yur way! 
Come, then wi’ me, and c6ver ye,in my 
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little cot a few throws off. You’ll surely 
be welcome.’ 

‘ No*—replied Lefevre. 

* Why then,’ said the generous man, 
‘ I must see ye over the moor.’ 

4 

No’—interrupted Lefevre. 

‘ If to leave ye here alone, is what ye 
mean, why —I can't do that. You’d perish 
here such a night as this. How could I 
bide to think of a human creatur perish¬ 
ing at ray door!—Come,’'‘said he,^putting 
his hand to Lefevre’s arm, ‘ step into my 
place there. It’s poor fare, but ye shall 
never find welcomer.* 

‘ No’—said Lefevre again, as he moved 
unconsciously along. ‘ How far am, I 
from a house, where I could stay for the 
night?’ • 

‘ If it’s a pot-house ye mean,’ replied 
the woodman, ^ a long mile and a bit. An* 
not a step of the way would ye find in this 
darkness—an’ was it puVe day light, you’d 
not find yur way, if ye be strange. So 
you’d best. humble place 

here,’ and he gently tpressed his arm for¬ 
ward. . 
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Lefevre, still lingered and hesitated. 

‘ Come! ’ resumed the woodman good- 
naturedly, ‘ don’t let’s be higgling here. 
TTis an ugly night. I never see worse rain 
than this, in all lyiy born days (shrugging 
his shoulders) so you’d best tiirti in a bit!^ 
Here it is (pointing before him.) ’Tis a 
poor shed —but it may warm ye, and cover 
ye, and that’s some’liat such a night 
(shrugging his shoulders again) and you’re 
sure of k hearty ’welcome.’ 

Lefevre moved from the path in which 
he was urging* him. The friendly man, 
however, still inclining him towards his 
home, said—‘ O, come, ye won’t be nice 
to night. An’ ye be a gentleinun, to warm . 
ye and feed ye wull do ye good. An’ 
mayhap, the stars may peep outr, and the 
clouds blow over, in a bit»o’ tiiile —An’ 
then one may set ye in the way.’ 

In any common circumstances, 
fevre would have* rejoiced in a spirit so 
kind and generous as this stranger dis¬ 
played; but, now, it only affected him 
sufficiently to resigA himself to so friendly 
a hand. » 
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A few more paces brought them di¬ 
rectly on the cottage. If stood in a small 
excavation, some yards from the public 
path-way ; so that it shewed only its small 
brown roof to the passenger, and, in the 

I 

light of day, would scarcely be taken for 
a dwelling. It was, now, only distinguished 
to Lefevre by the glimmerings of fire, that 
streamed through an ill-fitted door and 
window shutter, and piercing through the 
misty darkness, played bn the Opposite, 
bank of the cavity. ‘ Take care ye don’t 
slip,,’ said the careful*guide, as they des¬ 
cended* towards the door; and just after¬ 
wards he set his finger on the latchet, and 
, threw it open, 

t 

A sweet scene was exhibited, as by 
the very‘touch of magic; and set, in a 
moment, in full contrast with the howliiigs 
of the wind—the dashing of the storm— 
and the blackness of the heavens, which 
surrounded it. A fine brfght fire was snap¬ 
ping and sparkling on the hearth. A stur¬ 
dy lad satvsnug and happy in the ample 
chimney corner, .watching the progress of' 
the dan^e on the fuel, with a dog lounging 
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at his feet. Before it, at a little round ta¬ 
ble, sat the mother and the wife, neatly 
dressed, knitting a stocking; and beside 
her was seated a rosy-faced girl, reading 
Watts’s Divine Sgngs aloud. 

Small and rough was the fuAiiture of* 
the room, but every thing wajs clean—every 
thing was in its place; and this gave an air 
of comfort to the humble family, which we 
sometimes vainly seek in the abodes of 
magiiiiic^nce. Barren as the heath ap¬ 
peared, it is surprising how much they 
made it contribute to their support. • Of 
the heath their habitation was built—of the 
heath their fire was formed—of the heath 
their bedding was made—on the heath 
their little stock of poultry was fed: it 
seemed as though the hand of indi/stry had 
power to extract, from the mere wastes of 
nature, sustenance, and life, and health. 

It was evident that this little family 
were waiting in a. state of preparation, to 
receive an absent member, who was the 
centre of their loves. Withouf any ex¬ 
travagance, so very fiice was the order of 
every thing, you might have thought, that 



* 
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the lamp had been just trimmed — that 
the mother’s neckerchief had been ad¬ 
justed for the last time—and that some 
extra turf bad been cast on the fire, in re¬ 
ference to his expected s^rrival. 

‘ Accbrdingly, the instant the door was 
opened, every, living thing down to the 
dog, was in motion; and the prattling girl, 
throwing down her bpok, ran to her usual 
embrace. But, on seeing a stranger with 
her father, her smiles faded, she Veil back 
towards her mother, who had stopt in the 
middle of the room, vTondering what could 
be the* matter. ‘ Come in Sir,’ said the 
w'oodman, as he led Lefevre over the 
threshold, ‘ though the plac^ be unworthy 
of ye. Mayhap ye never see the like of it/ 
changing his address as the light revealed 
bis respectable appearance to him. 

Helpless, and almost lifeless, as Le¬ 
fevre was evidently becoming, he con¬ 
ducted him across the room, and placed 
him in the corner which his son had just 
quitted. 

‘ Poor gentlemuA,’ said he, looking on 
him, ^he’s hardly sensible,’ and then look- 
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iiig round on his wife for her sympathy. 

Her looks said, as plainly as looks 
could say, ‘ What can this be! ’ 

‘ Aye, my dear Sally,* said he replying 
to her looks, ‘ l^t us not be unmindful to 
entertain strangers^ for thereby some have 
entertained angels,’ 

She looked as though.she reverenced 
this sacred admonition; but still, casting 
an eye on Lefevre, f^nd transferring it to 
her hu^and, she revealed a shrewdness 
that said, ‘ Surely this is not an angel — 
at least not a g6od angel.’ 

Notwithstanding this sharp reflection, 
it must not be concluded, that this worthy 
woman was really severe and hard-hearted.. 
Lefevre’s troubled and gloomy counte¬ 
nance, united with his ipdifferencc to every 
thing, had made he» first imprci^ion an 
unfavourable one; but no sooner was a se¬ 
rious call made on her compassionate offi¬ 
ces, than it was apswered with all the 
readiness of good nature. 

For a few moments only Jbefevre was 
at all conscious of*the }Jeasure of genial 
heat, returning to his benumbed«and ex- 
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hausted frame. The transition was too 
sudden — too powerful; and he sank 
from his seat, into a state of total insensi¬ 
bility. No restorative could this cottage 
supply, but vinegar; and that was used 
without the desired effect. Alarm was ex¬ 
cited by the continuance of this motionless 
stupor; and each member of the happy 
family evinced, in different ways, how 
easily it could pity a stranger in distress. 
The father bore him into the adjoining lit¬ 
tle chamber, and began to strip him of his 
drenched clothes; and the boy followed, 
insisting that he should have his bed, and 
that he would sit up and watch him. While 
»the mother busied herself in preparing sonte 
excellent caudle for him, as the daughter 
stood by*^her weeping, she scarcely knew 
why. * • ‘ 

The application of warm clothing, 
aad the gentle and repeated use of warm 
drinks and simple cordials, produced the 
happiest result. Lefevre, before the hour 
of family rest, was recovered from death¬ 
like insensibility,* and sunk into a heavy, 
but natdral sleep. 
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Short were the hours, reviving the 
depose of that night to Lefevre. The 
first sounds to which he was in the least 
sensible, were to his half-opened senses so 
soft, so sweet, that he could scarcely tell 
whether he was listening to the «ong of * 
earthly beings, or dreaming of the harpings 
of the heavenly world. His thoughts re¬ 
covered themselves. He found himself on 
a poor, but warm pallet resting on the 
ground ;—^4he sun‘was up in the heavens, 
rejoicing in his course;—the sky was so 

clear, so brilliant^ th^t it seemed almost 

• 

impossible it could be the very sky, which 
a few hours ago had been surcharged with 
rain^ and given blackness to night. His 
ear, now, tlistinguished the sounds that 
had wakened him; they were thosQ of the 
little family, raising, in suppressed voices, 
their morning hymn to their kind Pre¬ 
server. 

Lefevre rose; and dressing himselC * 
passed into the family room. He was re¬ 
ceived with cheerful laces and kind ex- 
pressions. No allusiop w^as made to any 
trouble they had had on his account. ^You 

TOL. II. M 
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would have thought his accommodation 
cost them nothing; although it was evident, 
in so small a dwelling, a stranger could 
not be entertained without inconvenience 
to all. Lefevre gave them thanks for their 
kindness; and, to avoid any explanation or 
discourse, he expressed a determination to 
leave immediately. 

* Go now!’ said the hospitable wood¬ 
man, * you’ll surely not go forth here fast¬ 
ing. That’s a sorry way to part with a 
stranger. Come, Sir, you’ll honor us to sit 
down (putting a chair) and do as we do. 
Thei'e’s no time lost in whetting the bill. 
Sir.’ 

Lefevre complied, and took the seat 
that had" been placed by him. The break¬ 
fast table was comfortably provided ; and 
the hostess soon began to distribute her 
supplies around her, shewing particular 
notice to hc^r guest. Lefevre, to escape any 
unwelcome questions, forced as much ease 
into his maimer and countenance as pos¬ 
sible; but still remained uneasy at the 
thought of being urged to conversation. 

. ‘ May be,’ said the woodman as he 
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handed his tea, ‘ ye be from Loifon? ’ And 
then, checking himself for the liberty, he 
added —‘ but mayhap ye wou’dn’t wish to 
answer questions: and its no business 
, o’ours/ , 

Lefevre did not reply to him ;* and he 
directly judged, with a delicacy that may 
often be found under the rough exterior of 
our cottagers, that he had rather be left in 
silence. 

But "Lefevre * found in the youngest 
child, an enemy to his repose not so easily 
managed. She hS.d for some time been jsn- 
deavouring to gain his attention; and, not 
having succeeded to her wishes, without 
being positively^ discouraged, she ventured 
on bolder advances. She crept between bis 
knees—looked piteously jiu his face—and 
kissed the hand, that occasionally Vested 
on her shoulder. At length, to relieve him¬ 
self of her observation, he lifted her on l^s^ 
knee. This was tlie very place to which 
she aspired. She looked round pleased on 
her parents; and presently aftes; looking 
with concern on hifn, said—‘ Ye won’t 
keep out in the rain no more, will yef ’ 

M 2 
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Lefevre pressed his lips on her cheek 
to hide his looks and save reply. 

She sat still, apparently noticing his 
silence, and then, looking sorrowfully in 
his face again, said — ‘ Yur heart isn’t 
hreaht^ irs it?’ Her mother looked at her 
with rebuke, but she did not catch her 
eye, and she continued—* Mother said, 
she dare say it was breakt, and may be 
you’d no good mother to comfort ye, like 
me and George.* ' 

Lefevre could not speak, the mischief 
was done. The father»called the child 
away", and seated her securely on his knee, 
as the only remedy for the future; at the 
same time talking to his wife on some 
point of Indifference. This respect to his 
feelings won upon Lefevre, and, on reco¬ 
vering himself, he remained in their society 
with less reluctance. 

The repast being ended, Lefevre rose 
to depart. He felt some embarrassment in 
deciding how to treat the obligation under 
which he had been laid. There was some¬ 
thing so free and noHe in the behaviour of 
these people) that made it difficult tp offer 
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pecuniary remuneration for their hospita- 
iity; yet, his unwillingness to lie under 
obligation, and his sense of justice to a 
poor family, disposed him to make the at- 
^tempt. With the awkwardness which ac¬ 
companies an action performed in such 
circumstances, he put his hand in his 
pocket, and taking out ail the money he 
had—three shillings! —he quietly laid it 
down on the table, and, as he stood, held 
his bat o\^r it. • 


The wife, however, observed him, and 
looked hurt. Her eyq directed that of her 
husband’s to the circumstance; and,.with 
a look made up of independence.and li¬ 
berality, he pointed to the money and said 
—‘ No Sir,^n6 Sir,—that can't he. Have 
I found ye out, and begged ye to come in 
here, and keept ye here *all night, ip get 
the money from ye! No, Sir.—Do ye see 
tbese hands (stretching them out)—while 
they be able to provide for these (looking * 
on his wife and children) I’ll never think 


much of breaking my loaf, or giving my 
bed to a fellow creator in distress! ’ 

Xicfevre w^as gratified to ifind a ^rcat- 
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ness of spirit in this particular like his own; 
but was confused at the refusal of his ac¬ 
knowledgment—‘ I merely thought,’ said 
he, ‘ it was what, in justice to your family, 
I ought to give, and you ought to take.’— 

‘ O. no, Sir,’ interposed tue woodman, 
‘ we be poor, but, thank God! not so poor 
as comes to that. An’ was we never so 
poor, it would be no loss at the week’s end 
to do a kind thing to a fellow creator, 
when Providence puts it in one’s way. 
Ye know. Sir, what scripture says, “ He 
that giveth a cup of cold water in the name 
of a. disciple, shall not lose his reward”— 
and mayhap ye be a disciple T said he, with 
a significant eye, that would fain have 
asked some word to indicate his piety, be¬ 
fore he loft them. 

1 

Lefevre sighed ; and employed him- 
self in taking up the rejected money. 

He now began to move towards the 
door. The goodnatured boy, with a pout¬ 
ing look, which shewed he was doubtful 
how his proposal would be received, said, 
addressing his parents, ‘Belike the gentle- 
mun would ha’ me to show him along the 
moor'? ’ . 
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‘ No,’—said Lefevre, turning to him 
and shaking bis hand, while he conveyed 
a shilling into it. 

He passed his hand to the mother, 
who stood next him, and looked on her 
with as full*aii expression of kindness as 
his troubled countenance would allow. 
Delighted by this" notice, and affected by 
his quiet sorrow, she pressed the hand he 
had given, and said with a hesitating voice 
and reddening cheeks,—‘ If 1 may be so 

bold, Sir,-ye surely have some great 

trouble on yur heart,-It’s not for us to 

say from where it comes — but if, you’d 
only carry it to the Lord, Sir, you’d find 
comfort- -indeed ye wou’d, Sir! ’ 

Lefevre teplied not, but p*it himself 
again in motion. The little girl had, ever 

since her offence, been'looking sideways 

• # 

towards Lefevre, for some token of his 

favor: but in vain—he had not observed 
* ' 

her. While he was taking leave, she took 
her place in the circle, expecting some 
notice as a mark of forgiveness ^ and now 
he was going away^ forgetful of her, she 
could no longer brook neglect. She ran 
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after him exclaiming—* Kiss me, kiss me! 
—111 not be naughty.—I’ll never tell what 
mother says, no more! ’ 

Lefevre smothered his feelings^ and 
took up the engaging child and kissed her. 
He put her down and gave, at the door of 
the cottage, his hand to the father. The 
hospitable man shook it affectionately, and, 
looking devoutly upwards, said, ‘ The 
best of Beings bless thee sir!’ Lefevre’s 
feelings were at length oyercomei ‘ Tlie 
blessing of him that is ready to perish come 
upon you and yours!’ he cried with great 
agitation. Then he separated his hand and 
hastened away from this interesting family. 

Although Lefevre had no disposition 
to detect ^t, it was evident, "that piety re¬ 
sided under this humble roof; and to its 

I 7 

benignant influence niight be ascribed, in 
a high degree, that cleanliness and comfort, 
that spirit of independence and benevo-. 
feilCe, to which it witnessed. .May all our 
cottages be adorned with such fruits of 
righteousness! May the British peasant 
try become growingly conspicuous in those 
pha|*acteristicsj' which have taxed the 
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sped of their superiors, the admiration of 
the world! May they, though poor in cir¬ 
cumstance, be rich in faith, fervent in 
charity, abundant in good works, and heirs 
of an everlasting kingdom! 
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CHAPTER XXVL 


TH I5r respectful, generous, and even 
delicate treatment he had received at the 
woodman's cottage, for some time engaged 
Lefevre's thoughts; and then again the)'^ 
fell, with the force of habit, into former 
listlcssness. The providential interference 
he had witnessed, however, gave birth to 
some slight acts of reflection. He felt the 
folly of exposing himself to such perilous 
evils as on the past night, and inwardly 
designed to avoid their repetition. * 

With this design, but without carrying 
out his reflections into any plan, or sorrow¬ 
fully dvvelling on his nearly exhausted 
resources, he wandered forward towards 
Guildford. Twilight was resting on the 
sifrrbunding hills of this fine ancient town, 
when he came into its neighbourhood ; and 
he continued hovering on its skirts, till, in 
the deeper duskiness of night, he could 
enter with greater security. On entering, 
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he looked only for a public>house where 
he might rest for the night; and he passed 
into the first that presented itself. Colours 
were waving above the door, but he did 
not observe them ; a recruiting party was 
within, bftt heeclless of them, he sought a 
box that was unoccupied. 

Not so heedless was the recruiting 
Serjeant of Lefevre. Skilful in his employ¬ 
ment, his eye, with an air of vacancy, ran 
over Ijcfevre as he entered, and marked 
all it saw. To a man of quick, but not of 
deep penetration, Jikc the serjeant, there 
was that in his manner and features that 
spoke merely of indolent dissatisfaction. 
This, however, was enough. This dispo¬ 
sition was the one of all others the seijeaiit 
was most shrewd in detecting, from its 
having been uniformly the leading object 
of search; and, on seeing it in Lefevre, he 
concluded that he was his prey. 

"With his tlioughts on Lefevre,•while 
he appeared careless of him, he began his 
attack. He talked for some time most 
merrily of the pleasure of a soldier’s life; 
and, to inspire his companions with a warm 
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sympathy in his assertions, he freely and 
more freely pushed round the intoxicating 
tankard. He, then, with nonchalance^ intro¬ 
duced himself to Lefevre. He would have 
talked to him—but Lefevre would not talk. 

* I 

He would have prevailed on him to drink— 
but Lefevre would not drink. All his little 
arts were called forth and tried ; but alas! 
they were tried in vain. He was retreating, 
with that mortification which belongs to a 
soldier especially, who finds defeat,''where 
he promised himself victory. 

Had this oificer possessed any real 
insight into character, he might have 
spared himself his vexation. He had laid 
siege to a heart, which, unattacked, was 
disposed to a‘ voluntary surrender. 

Lefevre had soon gathered, that these 

soldiers belonged to the-regiment; part 

of which was quartered in the town, for a 
couple of days. That the remainder was 
coming up: that they were ordered to 
Canada; and that, on their way to the 
coast, they were looking out for a few 
recruits to complete the numbers of the 
battalion. This he thought was the very 
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thing he wanted. It would provide for 
him; it would save him the trouble of 
directing his own course; and, above all, 
it would effectually conceal him from the 
search of his friends. He had, however, 
withstood the officious manceu\Ting of the 
Serjeant; and it was not till Ke had proved 
it to be useless, that Lefevre thought of 
obeying the inclinations of his heart. He 
then freely offered himself to the party, 
and w^s iinnrediately enlisted under a 
false name —diaries Lawson, 

Rash as tliis step certainly was, and 
injurious as it must have been to Lefevre 
in any better circumstances, it was now 
likely to be beneficial to him, rather than 
the contrary. Incapable as he was to be 
his own master, it was well that, he should 
be under some superior ^ contBoI. No 
ordinary authority was now equal to go¬ 
vern his disordered mind ; but the rigid 
sanctions of military discipline were not 
to be disregarded. Soon was he exas¬ 
perated at a power so coercive; often did 
he sink into stubborn listlessness; but then 
again, the thought of shmAeful punishment 
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effectually roused him. Tired of the irri¬ 
tation of his mind, he resigned himself to 
perform duties, over which he had no 
option. Introduced to sti*angers, he felt, 
humble as it was, he had a character to 
maintain; ^this stimulated him to proper 
conduct. And, to avoid all suspicion or 
troublesome questions, from his rude com¬ 
panions, he placed a strong restraint on 
himself; and became social and convers¬ 
able, while his heart was still ahenated 
from all society. Perhaps he smiled— 
but the smile fled over his face like the 
summer* lightning over the scorched hil¬ 
lock. Perhaps he laughed—but the laugh 
was so hollow—so abrupt, as to be, to 
the sensible mind, the most distressing 
expression of deep and nameless sorrow ! 

Some time was consumed before 
Lefevre, with his regiment, reached the 
place of embarkation. Much as he had 
wished to fly his connexions and native 
land, his heart sickened for a moment as 
he glanced ^n the vessel, that was to trans¬ 
port him from them —perhaps for ever. 
The winds codtinued unfavorable for a 
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period, and he began to quarrel with the 
delay—so restless was his heart! 

However, the season began to open 
and the wanted breeze sprang up. The 
anchor w'as weighed ; the sails were un¬ 
furled ; and the vessel moved .gently for¬ 
ward in her course. The rattling of the 
corda*ge—the shouts of the men—the calls 
and counter-calls of the officers, had run 
along the decik, and sung in the shrouds ;— 
but, now, all was still, and all was lovely. 
The mighty wateis rolled in fine undula¬ 
tions ; and, aij thej^ broke on the side of 
the vessel, made the silence audibl< 3 . livery 
sail was set; and all of them swelled and 
yielded to the freshening gale. Onward 
the vessel rode in calm majesty, ploughing 
through the sea; while the sparkling foam 
rose around her like a zone of erased sil- 
ver. In the east, the moon was rising on 
the darkness, and shed her gentle beams 
on the path sIm 3 was pursuing. Fn the 
west, the sun Still lingered, and threw his 
last rays on the track she Jiad passed; 
gilding her stern yvitli glowing light; and 
creating, on the slope of •&. thousand flue- 
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tuating waves, all the colors of the rainbo Ww 
Around this field of silver and golden light 
lay a deep sleeping mist, that gave new 
awfulness to the immensity of the ocean^ 
and cast the air of enchantment on the 
land objects^ which still kept in view. 

Lefevre had received the general im¬ 
pression of this scenery, for it was all new 
to him; but his eye dwelt only on his na¬ 
tive country. Frofti the time of setting 
sail, he had sought a spot where he might 
gaze upon it undisturbed. As he passed 
along the shores, objects he.,had never be¬ 
fore seen, seemed endeared and familiarized 
by the mere circumstance of their stand¬ 
ing on British ground. 

I. 

The ship now stood out to sea, and 
every object was distanced to his sight. 
He painfully felt every inch of way the 
vessel made. Soon the light of day be¬ 
came fainter, and the distance more con¬ 
siderable ; till England only appeared as a 
promontory on which nothing could be dis¬ 
tinguished, except the deep fogs that sur¬ 
rounded its foot, and thejdim, heavy glory 
that still presseddts summit. Imaginatioo 
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Still ran over its favorite spots, and his 
aifections, so long inactive, obstinately 
clung to bis friends, now the hand of time 
threatened to separate him from them for 
ever. His^ distressed thoughts dew from 
thing to thing, and from one beloved per¬ 
son to another, busy but restless; as though 
the opportunity of dwelling on them would 
be lost to him, immediately the receding 
point of land should be lost in the dark 
horizon. * The vessel heaved—and his eye 
was thrown from the dear spot on which 
it hung! He ^shifted his position-^and 
strained every nerve of sight to recover it. 
Now he saw it!—no, it was a mist! Now! 
—*no, it was a wave! Still his eye pierced 
to the luie that bounded the sky and 
water; but, no,—nothii^ could be found! 
—Indescribable anguish swelled * within 
him. A thousand tender ties seemed snap- 
«ped at once. All the smothered sentim^^nts. 
of friendship, of filial affection, of local en¬ 
dearment, invigorated by the love of coun¬ 
try, a passion so often found \o survive 
other attachments, K>se in his soul. The 
depths of sorrow were broken up—tears 
VOL. ir. >r 
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gushed from bis eyes—he sank down on 
the ground, and long and bitterly did he 
weep! 

Salutary were the tears of Lefevre. 
As the heavy atmosphere becomes clear 
and elastic by the fall of rain, so his tears 
wonderfully relieved him of that gloomy 
torpor, which had so long oppressed his 
spirit. The light of heaven seemed beam¬ 
ing through the separating clouds of me¬ 
lancholy, and his whole conduct appear¬ 
ed to him in a totally new point of view. 
He was confounded at life own folly and 
presumption, in tearing himself from the 
bosom of his friends, and his native coun- 
. try. The name of his mother quivered on 
his lips, while he thought, for the first time, 
seriously of the agonies she must have suf¬ 
fered througli his rashness. Softened by 
filial love, his mind turned to religious ob¬ 
jects. He no longer held unnatural wai 
with his conscience ; but encouraged it in 
bringing to remembrance all his sins. Pain¬ 
ful was it' to think of the pious entreaties 
he had slighted—of the privileges he had 
cast-atvay.—of the talents he had squander- 
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ed—of the immortal hopes he had pawned 
to a base and deceitful world I He felt 
that he had ruined himself within reach of 
a thousand means, extended for his sal- 
• ration I N<»ver did sin appear to him so 
deceitful, so abominable, so ‘ exceeding 
siiifur now. He not only allowed his 
guilt as formerly, but was sensible of it; 
and was not only seD|;ible of it, but truly 
humbled on the account of it. It was not 

^ It • 

with the consequences of sin that he now 
quarrelled, but with the thing itself. He 
almost forgot that It had ruined him, 
while he trembled to see how it had dis¬ 
honored Godt He no longer rose in re- 
seiftment against, or sunk in sullen pride 
under, the chastening hand of the Almighty; 
he was fixed in adoring admiratioh of the 
forbearing goodness, Vhich had not cut 
him off from the living—which had even 
{>revented his wilful spirit from touching. 
his own life! He .endeavoured to raise his 
eyes tow^ards the heavens, now bright with 
stars. His heart filled. ‘ O God I ’—he 
cried with emotion^ made up of sorrow. 
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humility, and love ; and the tears of regret 
were changed into those of generous peni¬ 
tence ! 

With the overthrow of Lefevre’s pride, 
fell the power of despair. That genuine • 
humility, which taught him to admire the 
divine goodness, insensibly inspired him 
with confidence towards it. The encourag¬ 
ing representations of the heavenly mercy, 
which Douglas had made to him, appa¬ 
rently without any desirable effect, now 
arose to his recollection. The promises of 
the Gospel economy were felt as ‘ the power 
of God unto salvation.’ The light that 
discovered to his mind the real characters 
of his sin, revealed also the glorious work 

I 

of the Saviour. While he looked on the 
cross ‘ and mourned as a mother for her 
only cHild,’ delicious comfort mingled with 
his grief—it was the revisitings of hope! 

. ‘ Avd may I-^may I^-^may I hopeV said 
he to himself with ecstacy; and again the 
tears ran faster down his cheek. 

With Christian hope came energy of 
soul to resolve and to Execute. An anec- 
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dote, 'which had strongly impressed him 
years ago, occurred to his memory.* It 
was of a young man who had ruined him¬ 
self amongst profligates; but who, by act¬ 
ing up to one resolution, redeemed the 

I p 

estates he had lost. * Yes,’ thoughtdie, ‘I too 
am undone—but I will alter from this hour! 

I have ‘destroyed myself—but in God is 
my help! I will return unto God from 
whom I have so basely revolted.’—Uncon¬ 
sciously his soubassumed the exercise of 
prayer. Not a word passed his lips ; but 

the tender joy tliat moved on features set 

• 

by time to melancholy, and the tears that 
still trembled successively in his eye, and 
thQn fell on his clasped hands below, wit¬ 
nessed sufficiently to the inwartl feelings. 

Short, but memorable, was that even¬ 
ing to Lefevre^; quich, but effectual, the 
work that w'^as wrought silently upon him. 
Jle had ^unk to the ground beneath the 
w eight of bitter regret, biting remorse, *and * 
oppressive despair; he arose, contrite in 
heart, renovated by hope, and .elate w ith 

* See Foster’s Essays, Vol. I, p. >6Tt 3d. IJditioq. 
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joy and gratitude. The hand of Providence 
had waited his last temporal extremity, to 
give the friendly rebuke; and now it was 
given with such effect, that he alternately 
adored and kissed it in the administration. ^ 
Never did he so distinctly perceive his dan¬ 
ger ; and it was in vain that he attempted 
to think as he wished of the redemption. 
The slave who leaps exulting, as the last 
link of his debasing vassalage falls from 
him; —the traveller who, enligiitened by 
the emerging rays of the moon, starts from 
the horrid precipice, over the brink of 
which he was heedlessly walking;—the 
criminal who, condemned by the laws of 
his country, is waiting the execution of the 
sentence, but who receives a gracious par¬ 
don;—feel little, compared with what Le- 
fevre felt, ip being raised^ from the very 
gates of hell, by the arm he was expecting 
to shut him up to immitigable and ever¬ 
lasting punishment! 

That night Lefevre* found that joy is 
as inimical to sleep as sorrow; but, though 
deprived of their natural rest, his s}>ints 
were refreshed by the aweet cordials of 
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hope, and he arose in the morning cheer¬ 
ful and happy. He, now, endeavoured 
to take a more sober view of what had 
transpired; occasionally, however, he was 
obliged to pause and ask, whether he was 
recurring to a dream or a fact. Reassured 
of the reality of the change, the feelings of 
the pak evening ran with almost equal 
elevation, into the experience of tjiis day; 
and, by turns, gained and yielded an as¬ 
cendancy. Now he breathed the humble 
prayer—now the fervid acknowledgment. 
Now he rejoiced iu.his deliverance—then 
he trembled at his hair-breadth ^escape. 
At one time, his spirit drooped under a 
SQuse of his weakness and rebellion; and, 
at another, it* ascended again buoyant with 
faith. Often did the tears of penitence and 
joy mingle together qn*his cheek .as they 
fell; and often did the blond of self-dif- 
, fidence pass over the sunshine of his now 
illuminated countenance! 

To composb and edify his iriind, he 
took from his pocket the littlq testament, 
which has been ali*eady^ named. It was 
the only article he had about himexcept- 
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ing his watch, which his uncle had re¬ 
deemed and restored to him. This was 
now a prize indeed. He saw several of the 
leaves tarried down, and passages on them, 
containing pathetic invitations and encou- 
ragementiS; marked with an asterisk. He 
could not mistake the hand that had per¬ 
formed this work of love— it was his mo¬ 
ther's/ He pressed the book to his lips, 
and sighed; and then dwelt on the gra¬ 
cious pledges of mercy, as the testament of 
a dying Saviour, presented by the most 
affectionate of parents.. 

A6 he shifted the book in his hand, 
his eye fell on some writing on a Avaste 
page at the commencement. It stood thus: 

•t 

‘ TFi/t thou not from this time cryi 
unto nWy My Father^ thou art the guide of 
my youth' 

^June 16, 1808.* ‘ Caroline^ 

This was evidently written by the ex¬ 
cellent young person, whose signature it 
bears, about the time she lost her parents. 
Lefevre might have read it before; but, 
from hifj stater of mind, it now made a 
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striking impression. He had been medi¬ 
tating afresh on his own follies and the di¬ 
vine graciousness; and it made its way di¬ 
rectly to his heart. God, as an all-pitiful 
and forgiving Father, seemed to make this 
tender appeal to him; and, with a spirit 
melted by filial love he replied—‘Yes, from 
this time-^ihe time of my greatest need—I 
will call thee my Father I From this time^ 
I will renounce every thing opposed to my 
love of^'hee ! • From this timey I will look 
to Thee as my guide, my refuge, my com¬ 
fort, Poor, friendless, and solitary as I am, 
through my own wilfulness, I shall err no 
more if thou dost guide me—I shall fall no 
more if thou dost uphold me—I shall be 
wretched no more if thou do%t bless me! 
My Father! bless me! My Fajther! from 
this time thoyi art the guidq of m.y youth I ’ 
From this exercise of faith, his mind sunk 
into still and holy communion with the 
heavenly work>; and the spirit of peace 
descended on his soul, as if anxious by its 
cordials to heal the manifold wounds of 
his bleeding heari. 

The season was iiotr to betforgotten. 
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Lefevre subscribed his name and the date, 
beneath those of his deceased young friend, 
as a memento to him for ever. And, all that 
day, he breathed the exclamation of ‘ My 
Father! My Father!’ with the fondness of 
a little child, which, for the first time, finds 
it has power to utter the dear parental 
name! 

As the pleasing surprise of Lefevre’s 
transition from darkness to marvellous light 
wore away, he found that much r&mained 
for him to do. He was in the situation of 
a person who is the subiect of a dangerous 
fever. The complaint had gathered strength 
till it reached the hour of crisis—that hour 
had gone by—but still the symptoms of th^ 
disease were cleaving to his frame;. The 
resolutions^ he had formed were quickly 
made; but it would require days, and 
months, and years to body them forth in 
action. Nor could he expect, from what 
hb novr knew of the Christian life, that the 
work could be effected without much labor 
and conflict.^ The cross he had engaged to 
carry, was a daily n«e—t]ie temptations he 
had deterpiined to renounce, were always 
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at hand—and the principal enemy he had 
to resist, dwelt ever in his bosom. Accus¬ 
tomed as his pride had been to domination, • 
it was likely it would make most violent 
struggles to regain its empire. Pampered 
as his c&mal "nature was, it lyas to be ex¬ 
pected it would swell against the hand 
of mbrtihcation, that sought to keep it un¬ 
der control. Weakened in body and mind 
by long habits of*intemperance and sin, it ^ 
was not to be supposed, that he could sud¬ 
denly or easily recover the tone they had 
lost. 

However, Lefevre stood fyiif to his 
purpose, nothing doubting. He felt that 
, his resolves now, were very different from 
his former ones. They were#not made in a 
hurry, as a quietus to his enraged consci¬ 
ence; but from a Strong sense of duty. 
They were not fornied'in fiis own strength; 
but in humble dependence on Omnipo¬ 
tence. So that, while he dreaded* to rely, 
on himself, he possessed more composure 
and fortitude, than ever sprang from the 
boldest confidence in the flesh. He was 
^vell alive to his difficulties, but he beheld 
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them with the eye of one who is made wise 
unto salvation; and, with the self-devotion 
of love and faith, he could say, ‘ none of 
these things move me, neither count I my 
life dear unto me, so that I may testify of 
the grace of J;he Lord Jesus/ 

Social in his nature, and accustomed 
to communicate his pleasures, Lefevre now 
looked anxiously round on the companions 
of his voyage, for a friend; but alas I not 
one was to be found. Ignorance and irre- 
ligion prevailed throughout the vessel, with 
a few exceptions; and tliese, did not 
amoiirif to a character capable of sympa¬ 
thizing with his feelings. In such a situa^ 
tion indeed, it might well be thought, that 
he' would meet rather with opposition than 
assistance in his religious course; but there 
w as something so portly in his manner, so 
commanding in his dook, as made it dif- 
hcuU for insolence to attack him. The 
opposition he endured, therefore, wascomr 
posed more of negative than positive quali¬ 
ties. And, such as this opposition was, it 
had, on the whole, beneticial tendencies. 
Lefevre's most virtuous dispositions often 
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strengthened (gainst the power of resist¬ 
ance, but relaxed under the warmth of en¬ 
treaty : like the hardy plant that will flou¬ 
rish in its cold desert, but languishes and . 
dies beneath the artificial aids of the hot¬ 
house. Self-will was the origihal cause of 
this Refect, It had been quelled. Yet it 
w^as only after much %varfare that its influ¬ 
ence could be desO’oyed. And, though he 
longed for the pleasures of Christian friend- • 
ship, p*erhaps it was well, that his incipient 
conflicts against its power, should be made 
in his present circumstances. 

The leisure which was, at this time, 
afforded Lefevre, must also be considered 
•as of great advantage. For twelve long 
weeks lie had scarcely any thing to occupy 
his attention as a soldier; andniuring this 
period, he liad a fii^e opportunity of direct¬ 
ing his thoughts to the concerns he had so 
lamentably neglected. Again and again 
did he review flie past, till the strong im¬ 
pressions he had received, were settled 
indelibly on his heart. The good seed that 
had been sown, kad tiipe to germinate, and 
it was watered by the tears of^penitence. 
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The bread of life was not only received by 
faith, but digested by meditation; and the 
blessings of promise were not only sought 
by prayer, but received with watchfulness, 
and acknowledged with thanksgivings. 

The objects, too, by which Lefevre 
was now. surrounded, were calculated to 
accelerate and confirm the ‘ good work.’ 
All before him was grand and sublime. 
A shoreless ocean at his feet—an un¬ 
bounded sky above his he&d. The one, 
sometimes effulgent with the heavenly lu 
minaries; sometimes lowering with tem¬ 
pest, without a ray of light. The other, 
now throwing its bursting billows against 
tl>jB heavy clouds; now, under a calm sun, 
looking like a field of emeralds embossed 
in a bed of gold! But who shall describe 
all the varieties formed by the mighty wa¬ 
ters and the glorious heavens !—Lefevre, 
reclaimed from low pursuits and at ease 
in his conscience, was at liberty to mark 
them all, as they were presented. Cut off 
from all objects of human labor, except¬ 
ing when he turned his eye on the little 
plank which bore him, he almost forgot 
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the works, and even the existence of man; 
and, when they were remembered, it was 
only to feel their utter insignificance. No¬ 
thing was great—nothing wonderful but 
God! He^felt bis presence in all. Some¬ 
times wrapt in joy, he soared to fiis throne; 
sometijnes covered with humility, he sunk 
prostrate at his feet; but always was he 
edified on his holy^faith, as he perceived 
unutterable goodness sustained by illimi¬ 
table power. 

But, after all, the chief improvement 
of Lefevre, during this voyage, must be at¬ 
tributed to the close and careful perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures. He had obtained the 
use of a biljle from a soldier, which had. 
been issued from the British and Foreign 
Bible Society.' It wag the only book he 
now possessed ; and'it was well h'e was li¬ 
mited to it for a season.. Formerly, in his 
best days, like many young cfaristi^^s, he 
read it rather to increase his knowledge 
and form his creed, than to mould his 
character and direct his coitduct; and, 
though it had a constant: place on his ta¬ 
ble, the novelty and multiplicity *of other 
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books robbed it of the regard and submis¬ 
sion its contents demanded. Now, how¬ 
ever, it was raised in his hand, or laid by 
his side amongst the coiled ropes on which 
he frequently reclined, many hours of every 
day. He?*read and ruminated—examined 
and applied—till he was filled with astonish¬ 
ment and shame to find« that he was com¬ 
paratively so ignorant of a volume, he had 
thought he so fully understood. He uni¬ 
formly brought the whole word of God to 
bear on himself. By its precepts, he sought 
to govern his own practice;—by its evi¬ 
dences'Of the Christian state, he tried his 
own character;—and by its promises, he 
.endeavoured to administer to himself sup'^ 
port and consolation. Light increased as 
he proceeded; and his concern became 
deep and humiliating to find, with all his 
knowledge, what mistakes he had com¬ 
mitted on some of the most material, but 
‘ simple points in the spiritual life. He saw, 
indeed, that he had often mistaken pas¬ 
sion for principle; compliance with his 
own will, for obedience'to the will of God; 
'the gratification of.vanity, for the exercise 
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of benevolence; and things totally opposed 
to the spirit of religion, for things not only 
innocent but commendable! 

These discoveries of Lefevre were 
• not, howevefr, eniirely painful in .their in¬ 
fluence. He felt that he no longer hid 
himself from the light of truth; but that he 
was honest, and willing to ascertain the 
worst. He trusted now in a might greater 
than his oyvn; an(|l he was prepared to coi> 
fess his weakness. His heart was truly 
humbled; and, since he was unworthy, he 
sought to know it, that the grace of Juhrist 
might be magnified by him. 

His relish, too, for * the heavenly inan-*^ 
na,' grew, in proportion as he •fed upon 
it. As he studied the scriptures^ he felt 
they possessed a purity, an authority, a 
celestial savour all their *own; no other 
volume ever spoke as they spake. If he 
liad regretted that.he had no other bbok 
to relieve his attention, he leamt in the 
end to rejoice in it, as privileged^to live on 
angels’ food. How did the wonderful 
economy of salvation open upon hi^ sight 
in its harmony and glory! He saw that 

VOL. II. o 
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the rock, on which his hopes rested, was 
broad and imperishable; his faith stood 
not in the wisdom of man, but in the 
power of God; and his joy, though it had 

m 

become Jess exulting, was more clear, 
settled, and penitential. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 


AS Lefevre drew near the shores of 
the new world, he ‘employed himself in 
writing letters to his friends. To his mother 
he first devoted his pen. He said every 
thing that affeclion .and humility could 
suggest, to spothe and satisfy her* and 
enclosing it to Mr. Palmer, solicited it as 
a favor, that he would prepare her mind 
for intelligence from him, befoi^ he gave 
her the letter. He then addressed 4iimself 
to his uncle, to, Wallis, to llouglas, and 
to John Graham. The letters written to 
the two last named persons are so descrip¬ 
tive of his sentimenTts and disposition, at 
this time, that it will be proper to intro¬ 
duce them; with the exception only of a 
couple of paragraphs, which notice the 
events already described in th*e narrative. 

o 3 
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Mr, JLefevre to Mr. Doughs, 

Off Cape Bretmif 
0\ hoard the .■ ■ ■■ 

r 

* Dear Douglas ! 

‘ Believe what you see! This is indeed 
iny hand-writing. I am still in the land of 
the living. Will this news give you any 
pleasure? Yes, it will! I have first abused 
3 >'our friendship, and then cast it away, 
but you are still my friend. O, Douglas! 
my folly has caused those, who were most 
fit for friendship, gradually to forsake me; 
but you will not be of that number. Let 
me have' the consolation of thinking, that 
I have*one friend left to me; and that that 
friend is he, whom of a]l others, 1 have 
loved. 

After the lapse of so much time, I 
hardly know whether i should have written 
merely to inform you, that I exist; but, 
since I hope I can say I live to better pur¬ 
pose, it is my duty to inform you of it, as 
some* compensation for all you have suf¬ 
fered on my account. Yes! I trust I may 
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assert, that the awful visitation of the Al¬ 
mighty, which you witnessed upon me, 
was not in vain! I resisted it as long as 
possible, but at length my proud heart 
was compelled to yield. It was softened 
> I hope inti» penitence; and, I would be¬ 
lieve, 1 am an instance of the truth of your 
maximi that every returning penitent shall 
he forgiven, 

‘ Forgiven! O, blessed be that mercy 
that forgjves mej—but I can never forgive 
myself! The very sense I have of the divine 
forgiveness, aggravates every transgression 
I have committed. ‘Have I, jwith ^know¬ 
ledge of the Nvili of God, refused to do it? 
Have I, professing to regard religion, 
grossly dishonoured it? Have.I opposed ‘ 
the preventing hand of Providence, till my 
obstinacy made it necessary to tFiat hand, 
in saving me, to shake iny reason and my 
life, and give me for a season to “ the buf- 
* feting of Satan ?”^ Have I pierced the 
bosom of the best of fathers, with the 
arrows of ingratitude and rebellion ? Have 
I despised the gentle voice of* a pitying, 
bleeding, dying saviour ?-S-;-—^0, what 
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a sinner am I!--As perverse as Cain—as 
treacherous as Judas—as profane as Esau 
—as apostatizing as Peter—as worldly as 
Demas—And am I forgiven? Yes, I must 
believe, that the grace which has changed 
my heart, has pardoned'my *sin—but I 
cannot forgive myself! O that my head 
were waters, and my eyes a fountain of 
tears, then would I weep day and night for 
my transgressions! 

« -If #4: «««*'#« 

» * 

‘ ,How wonderful are the ways of 
God! It was wdien I had put myself be¬ 
yond the entreaties of friends and the 
ordinary rqeans of grace;—it was when he 
had permitt<^d me to weary myself with 

t j 

my own folly, and to taste the fruit of my 
own doings;'—it was when'my heart had 
settled down into an awful state of sullen 
indifference to time or eternity—that, with 
a naked and outstretched arm, he did the 
work alone!—What grace! —What love!— 
What forbearance !—What wisdom [—I 

^ i * 

never think of it but I weep, and it is 
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scarely ever absent from tny thoughts. 

Surely his paths are in the sea, and his 
footsteps are not known.” “ He hath 
brought me up out of the horrible pit and 
the miry clay; and hath set my feet upon 
a rock, aiM hath established my goings ; 
and hath put a new song into my mouth, 
even pmise to my God!” O, if I am saved 
it must be as “ the very chief of sinners.” 
I have merited the lowest place in hell, and 
I desire njathing ynore than the lowest place 
on earth—the lowest place in heaven ! 

‘ Ah ! Douglas though I have so long 
neglected your friendship, it is still yatiiral 
to me to tel/ you all I feel; and you will 
not be ill danger of concluding, from the 
ilisclosure of my sorrows, that I am reail^ 
unhappy. You know, as ijiuch as any 
one, what is “ the joy of griefand that 
joy is now mihe; the oii«ly joy, perhaps, 
that is suited to ont', who has sinned as I 
have done. I grie\e, and shall ever giieve, 
over my past course;, but it is not the grief 
of chafed pride and desperate despair ; it is, 
I trust, grief flowing from love, from faith, 
from hope. In the midst *of such jgrief, I 
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am happy; so happy that I have no desire 
to be raised above it. It is the tear of 
remorse that withers and consumes the 
soul; the tear of penitence heals and 
refreshes it. My sorrows bring with them, 
that peace of conscience I liad so long 
lost; and seem to renew unto me the sense 
of my Saviour’s forgiving love. O, Douglas, 
I am emparadised now, compared with 
what I felt under the weight of guilt un¬ 
washed away! I can fuliy entel into the 
noble Luther’s assertion, “ that the worst 
estate of the Christian, is better than the 

I 

best c\)udition of the ungodly,” A sincere 
penitent, bathed in tears, knows a satisfac¬ 
tion, which the worldling cannot find,, in 
all that glitters in wealth—all thiit is sweet 
in pleas?ire-^all that is great in distinction! 

* There, is one thing, ^ however, that 
presses heavily upon my mind, and often 
renders me tritly unhappy. It is the injury. 
I have done to my companions in wicked¬ 
ness. I top well know', that my revolt 
from religion confirmed them in infidelity; 
and that my daring in sin made them the 
bolden I have done them a niischief 
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which I cannot undo. I am, 1 hope, re¬ 
claimed; but I cannot reclaim them. I 
may and will admonish and pray for them; 
but alas! they may still obstinately con¬ 
tinue in a course, that will probably ruin 
their temf>oral* and certainly *ruin their 
eternal interests. O Douglas!—It is only 
when ^ think of this that I shed tears of 
bitterness and gall! 

‘ One of this number, I believe, you 
know. .Have you not occasionally seen 
Wilson with me ? And did you not once 
express yourself pleased with him ? Poor 
Wilson I It is for him, of all the'rest, I 
am most affected. He is affectionate and 
gentle; but easily led—alas I too easily 

9 

led for me.* He was, when 1 first knew 
him, a regular professor, and I think a real 

Christian ; but I led Bim astray,, step by 

• • 

step, and he became nfearly what I was. 
He has an amiable young wife, and one 
child; and if he* continues what he was, 
they and himsel'f will speedily be ruined— 
ruined—O, how can I say it|—by me.' — 
Douglas, my be|pved Douglas, if he is 
living, Bnd him out, for tke sake, of your 
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fnend. Think that I am the guilty cause of 
all his guilt. Tell him what 1 have suffered 
—tell him how I repent. Pray for him— 
warn him—entreat him in your name—in 
my name —in our dying Saviour’s name — 
to return ^unto the God he haii forsaken! 
O, I cannot endure the thought of his sink¬ 
ing into perdition through my shameful 
example ! 

Let me know whether there is hope of 
him. Furnish me with his address when 
you obtain it, and I will write to him. At 
least, I will do my utmost for his salvation 
—and, «Arho can tell?—the all-pitiful Re¬ 
deemer may look upon him and save him! 

1 must indulge this hope ! 

* There» is a shout of “ L^nd ! Land !” 
on deck. ^ We have come, I suppose, within 
sight of our port, ft affords me no plea- 

I 

sure. Unused as 1 am to sea life, I shall 
quit with reluctance a vessel, where J have 
witnessed so signal ant interposition of 
mercy; and with more reluctance shall I 
enter on a sjLrange land, to dwell with stran¬ 
gers. But the will of my heavenly Father 
be done! All the evil I shall meet with 
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must be ascribed to myself; all the good, 
to his unmerited favor ! 

‘ O, Douglas, shall I ever see your 
face again ? At least, write to me. Tell 
me you do not forget me. Tell me, that 
you only forget iny conduct towards you. 
Surely I shall never be so mad as to trifle 
with y^ur friendship as I have done; but 
for that hope, I must now rely on an arm 
stronger than my otm. O, my friend, I 
cannot be too yealous of that proud self- 
will, and self-dependence which ruined me I 
Write toiyy dearest mother and com¬ 
fort her. I|ow I long to have her forgive¬ 
ness; and to know that my desertion of 
her lifis not broken her health. Cruel that 

• f 

I was ! •Bill, indeed, Douglas, I was not 
myself then..; and iiiy uiiele’s^condupt, 
though well-designed, * goaded my ^Hrilen, 
but unsubdued pride, to*an act that might 
place me beyond his reach. 

‘ Commend me most kindly to ]Vfr. and 
Mrs. Russell, and beg them to pray for me. 
I know no one’s prayers I value like those 
of the venerable Mj*. Rus^sell. 

To enquirers, in general, say but little 
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of me. Under any circumstances, you know 
my dislike of high-flown professions; and, 
in circumstances such as mine, 1 am sensi¬ 
ble, that the evidence of my sincerity is to 
be given, not by multiplied promises and 
assurances, but by steadyyj^rsevering^ Chris¬ 
tian practice. May I be enabled to furnish 
such evidence, that the righteous may see 
it and be glad—that the sinner may behold 
it and repent! 

‘ Will you send me out a few books. 
1 will leave the choice to you, as you can 
judge what may be most suitable. Let me 
have aho your correspondency^ to me. You 
will find it, either at iny lodgings, or at my 
uncle’s, with my other papers. 1 think it 
will benefit me, and bring you near to me 
in the laed of strangers, to which I have 
transported myself. How J conclude on 
your renewed friendship. You will not 
withhold it, my dear Douglas? 

* Your’s, though’ unworthily, 
r ‘ Most'affectionately, 

, r ‘ Charles Lefevre.’ 
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Mr. Ltefevre to John Graham. 

The Gulf of iSt, Latcrancc, 

^ ^ On board the -— 

t 

* My Dear Young Friend, 

*• The manner in which I parted frojm 
you in the streets of London, three months 
ago, has, on reflection, often given me dis¬ 
tress. You nMist refer it, not to any uu-^ 
worthiness in you, or any variation of affec¬ 
tion in me, buj; to sf range disorder of body 
and mind-|-disorder brought upon^me by 
my own errors. 

. ‘ In coming to my right mind, one of 

my first* wishes was, that iny«past miscar¬ 
riages might be beneficial to yon, QDW 
write you, therefore, not merely to jpee^sure 
you of my love, but to render my experi¬ 
ence useful to the opening years of your 
life. And, if it* shall, by the blessing of 
Him who alone* teacheth us to profit, have 

this tendency,' I-shall not have suflered, 

% 

even in relation to you, altogether in vain. 

‘ How interesting dctes your situation 
appear to me! Young, eager, kind and 
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unsuspicious; yet surrounded by the art¬ 
ful, the fascinating, and the wicked. Ex¬ 
posed to trials under which many a lovely 
youth has fallen—to trials by which I fell; 
though sustained by the profession of re¬ 
ligion, and friendships peculiarly favorable 
to my preservation. My dear John, in 
such circumstances, caution becomes you. 
In your path, there are- pitfalls so nicely 
concealed, that the eye of experieiice can 
hardly detect them; snares so bewitching, 
that they will rather allure yqur confidence, 
than roitse you to circurnspectipn. 

* Though I have been of assistance to 
you in your temporal prospects, I have cri; 
minally neglvscted your best interests. The 
pledge I ^ave to your excellent grandmo¬ 
ther extended to a future, as well as the 
present life ; and this pledge f would now, 
though late, endeavour to redeem. I am 
sorry that I know not, at this time, the ex¬ 
act state of your mind, as it gives me a 
disadvantage in advising you. However, 
till I know more, about you, I shall con¬ 
tent myself with making some observations 
on evils, with which I had to contend; and 
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by which you, with every young person, 
must, more or less, be endangered. The 
modesty which is natural to you, will pre¬ 
serve you from ridiculing or despising a 
letter, whicli proVesses to counsel you; and 
without apology, therefore, I shall freely 
iinpart*my sentiments. 

' Let me then in the hrst place, as a 
point of the highest importance, entreat 
you —^0 * bewares what company you keep. 
As one stream mixing with another, in¬ 
sensibly partakes its nature; so you will 
necessarily l|e influenced by your common 
associates. If you mix with the trifling, 
you will trifle; if you mix with the gay, ^ 
you will‘be thoughtless; if ydu mix with 
the wicked, you will become,,wicked. 
Don’t think it^is enough to s^e thek^irfrits, 
and to resolve to avoid them; if you seek 
, their society, and delight in it, whatever 
may be your resciutions, you will gradu¬ 
ally be reconciled to them, and afterwards 
adopt them. Youth are too ap|: to be rash 
in their friendships. They meet together 
—sympathize on a few cotnmon points— 
and then deteinniue to be one for ever. This 
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is not wise. I would not have you basely 
suspicious of every body; but in forming 
your connexions, I would have your ac¬ 
quaintanceships grow out of a knowledge 
of character, and your friendships spring 
from tried and solid merit. This will be 
acting with prudence. You must not go 
by appearances; if you do, almost every 
thing will deceive you. You must go by 
experience and proof; and then you will go 
safely. Choose your friend, not because 
he is spirited and witty, clever and daring 
—not Ijecause he is of good presence or 
pleasing manners—not becauile he flatters 
your foibles, and applauds profusely your 
'excellencies;—but choose him, ^because 
you have found him prudent and benevo¬ 
lent ^^pio\is and faithful,—ready to admo¬ 
nish you of a fault, to warn you of a dan¬ 
ger, and to encourage you amidst the du¬ 
ties and difficulties of life. 

r 

* Another caution should be directed 
—to the hooks you read. Books are the 
companions of retirement, and what I 
have said on the choice of your friends, 
may be well applied to your selection of 
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them. Indeed, in some respects, the books 
you peruse are of more importance than 
the company you keep. We pay more 
deference to the author than the compa^ 
nioii; we l^ave easier access to him; and 
we are less jealous of his opinions^ Here, 

then, 3 JOU should be yery careful.—Affect 
not to read many books. This will feed 
your vanity, and leave you empty ai/d su¬ 
perficial. Let your books be few ; but well 
chosen and weW read. Take the opinion 
of those, whose knowledge and real ex¬ 
cellence qiialifj^ them to judge, befo^ you 
decide on reading any book.—Despise the 
affectation of a false liberality, in reading 
erroneous works. This shows an alarming 
presumpfion in young persons. Tlemember 
your mind is naturally inclined •to err^, 

and averse fropi truth. Your charatrcer is 

■ • 

not yet formed ; and, if we would venture 
• ** to try the spirits,” we must first be^care- 
ful to know whaft manner of spirit we are 
of.” Reject, as you would arsenic, those 
books that exhil^it sentiments, •which you 
could not read without shame in good so¬ 
ciety. To touch them, is Ho be polluted. 

VOL, II. P 
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If one thing more than another succeeded 
in blinding me to vice, and raising my 
passions to desperation, it was improper 
receding. 

‘Especially, I would say, read and 
study the hihU, I can never sufficiently 
regret ray neglect of this incomparable 
book. Had I taken heed unto it, I might 
have cleansed my way through the early 
walks of life; but I was foolish. Do you 
improve by ray folly. As Alexander used 
Homer, do you use the Bible; make it 
your^companion all day, and your pillow 
all night. Nothing can be hUf so impor¬ 
tant to you. It is yoifr guide, your coun¬ 
sellor, your judge. It contains the key to 
history—the models of finest eloquence— 
the genuine morality—the conveyance of 
imraori^lity!—Make it the standard of all 
other books. Read them as a jndge^ but 
consult it as a disciple. Knowledge else¬ 
where, is tinctured by Ijie earthly chan¬ 
nels through which it flows; but here, it 
dwells as ia its fountain—pure, spiritual, 
living, and life-impartiug ? In other works 
you will find good opinions grafted on 
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bad principles—weak conclusions gathered 
from just premises — the spirit of the 
world encumbering the spirit of piety—a 
strange mixture of clay, iron, and gold; 
but in the Sfcriptares all is gold—pure, un¬ 
alloyed gold—authorised by the image and 
superscription of Jehovah, that rests upon 
it. Search the Scriptures, as the ^iner 
searches the bowelsi of the earth for the 
precious ipetals, .for in them is eternal life, 
and they are they that testify of Jesus! 

‘ Let me also beg of you, not to rest 
satisfied with any thing short of gamine 
religion, I know that your dispositions are 
serious, and that your habits from the cra¬ 
dle have been*pious; but this ispne reason 
why I warn you on this head. Numbers 
of youth are relying on such privilegci^; 
and, by doin^ so, have •converted them 
from blessings into curses. Avoid this evil, 
and give your seric^us attention to religion. 
In studying its nature, let this be a govern¬ 
ing sentiment to you—that it is a vital prin¬ 
ciple. Religion \vith some people—and 
people who are very strenuQus on tjie sub¬ 
ject too—is like a fine portrait, just and 

p2 . 
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complete in its outward parts, but wanting 
life —fair to the eye, but cold to the touch. 
Now, religion must not only be perfect in 
form, but animated with a living spirit. It 
is not coniiposed of a proper act,br a decent 
habit—of sublime speculation, or manual 
observance—it is something above all this 
—it is the life of the soul, as the soul is the 


life of the body. 

* Were I to describe this diyine prin¬ 
ciple, I should say, it consists of love 
towards God, of benevolence towards men; 
and 'ss directly opposed to the vanity, 
pride, enmity, and selfishness natural to 
us. Yes, the presence of this principle, 
and of this alone, will teach us to deny 
ourselves; and nothing short of this will 
v^itiate our claim to discipleship. Our 
worldly opinions, our vain imaginations, 
our.proud resentments, our carnal preju¬ 
dices, our sinful propensities, must all be 
sacrificed. The right hand must be cut off 
—the right eye plucked out—the useful, 
the profitalble, the beloved sin must be 
renounced. The Saviour’s wisdom must 
guide us, and not our own; the Saviour’s 
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will must govern us, and not our own; the 
Saviour’s excellence must delight us, and 
not our own ! If bom again, we are not 
our own but his! O, Graham, try your¬ 
self by this test. I am the more earnest, 
because I fear, till since I saw ypu, 1 had 
not sufficient yiews of the nature of reli¬ 
gion; ^nd, if I had, it never appeared 
clothed with the importance and Ij^auty 
it now wears. See then that you do not 
err. Mistake not slight impressions for 
indelible ones—agitated feelings for spiri¬ 
tualized affections—a partial change for a 
total one—oj a perception of religioii, for 
its actual possession. 

‘ ff you have scriptural evidence to 
conclude thdt you are the sublet of vital 
religion, then. Beware that you do not mg- 
lect it. If those who, ndt knowing ^bgion 
neglect it, are guilty, ho^ much nlore the 
^ guilt of those, who neglect it with a sense 
of its value ? As.you regard your present 
—your future pdace, I beseech you shun 
this evil! That you may be assisted in it, 
I would say:—* ^ 

* Firsts Watch habitwdly overtoil your 
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condtwt. Remember that every thing with-*- 
in you and about you, is opposed to your 
religious progress. If you are doubtful of 
any action or engagement^ try it by the 
following questions—-Is it warranted by 
Scripture^ Will it injure ihy religion? Can 
I ask the blessing of God upon it?—If it 
will not bear this test, consider it dbubtful 
no Ibjiger—it is a snare of the wicked one. 

* Secondly^ In addition to your daily 
prayers, commence each diy by meditating 
on a selected text of Scripture; and close it 
by serious examination.^ Asl^ yourself before 
you IStik into sleep such {luestions as 
these:—Have I observed my devotions? 
Have I done the duties of my station? 
Have I bcnefitted any fellow Creature? 
I^ave I indulged any improper passion— 
priSe-*™- anger — or resentment ? Have I 
made any progress in knowledge or ho¬ 
liness ?—It is impossible for me to tell from. 
what evils such a practice may deliver you, 

f 

what good it may confer upon you. 

‘ Shall, I own to you, my dear John, 
that in penning,this short letter, I have 
been obliged repeatedly to stop, and weep. 
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I have vrept, because I saw you standing 
in slippery places. I have wept, because 
every advice to you was a reproach to my- 
sdf; similar advice was given to me, but 1 

trifled with it. However, I will hope you 

^ •/ * 

may be confirmed in wisdom b}* my dear 
bought experience. Trust not the world 
so muc*h as to try it. I have tried itr^ 
madly tried it. It is but a bubble— 
adorned with glittering colors indeed—yet 
still a bubble: yea more—a barbed, poi¬ 
soned dagger, that carries death with its 
wounds! And, though you should be 
exempt from( 3 tts stiugs; though you should 
be prosperous in all your ways; though 
you should be gratified in every desire, 
and freed from the trials and flisappoint- 
mcnts necessary to humanity; your heart 
would still ache with dissatisfactieu aud 

t • 

uneasiness. Yes, nothing but God can 
•satisfy and felicitate the soul. You live 
but for Him; and*it is more important for 
you to live to Him, than for you to live at 
all.- O despise, not, then, your Maker, 
your Preserver, your God! You are 
bound to Him by countless obligations. 
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To me you are grateful for some little 
temporal assistance, and will you not be 
grateful to God for all you enjoy r O, give 
Him your gratitude, He only deserves it; 
raise to Him your prayers. He only can , 
gratify tKem; fix on Him your hopes. He 
only can crown them! In' His favor there 
k .life, and His loving kindness is better 
than*‘Iife! 

r 

^ Let me hear of you all particulars. 
You know I have an in*terest in all that 
belongs to you. It is likely I shall never 
see your face again in the'flesh; but let me 
have communion with you cfii earth ; and 
let us mutually pray for a blessed meeting 
in heaven. See as much as you can of 
Mr. Douglas; you cannot prize his society 
too highly. May religion be the guide of 
youf^vouth—the glory of your age—your 
immortal reward I 

‘ Your’s, my dear young friend, 
with anxious afiection, 

♦ CflARtiES LeFEVRE.* 

i 

These letters require no comment. 
They put Lefevre in different lights, but 
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in all he appears to the greatest advan- 
taga It is neither easy nor important to 
resolve the doubt he expresses, as to his 
former piety. The good seed might have 
been stifled in its growth; or he might, 
though it is difficult to conceive it, have 
mistaken a superficial for a radical change. 
However, it was well, if he erred, to err 
on the safe side; for it is infinitely better, 
to fear we are not regenerate when we are^ 
than to Conclude we are when we are not. 
And, whatever may be the doubt on the 
past, the present state of his mind admits 
not of hesii^Ltion. His aflecting penitence 
—his humble submission—his living faith 
•—his anxious zeal and benevolence—speak, 
not only of divine illuminatioif, but of sur¬ 
prising proficiency in the lessons of grace. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 


AT length Lefevre reached the shores 
ot^Canada, an<l passed on to Montreal, 
with\ l^trong detachment, as the ultimate 
point of destination. 

This island is one of the most beauti- 
f«l spots in the whole Province. . Around 
its base flow the waters £)f the mighty 
river 5t. Lawrence. On itsihosora rests 
the principal town, bearing its own name, 
the settlements, the villas, and gardens of 
the principkl inhabitants; while its lovely 
hills, clothed with pasturage and wood, 
rise in^sndulating lines upoQ the horizon. 
It was on a gay spring day that Lefevre 
first saw it. The cattle vrere lowing for 
joy. Vegetation was bursting into life, 
with a vigor, luxuriance, and variety un¬ 
known to our climate. The sun was up 
in his strength, glorying in his influence 
on the earth,, and smiling at his image in 
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the waters, which his own rays had trans¬ 
formed into an orb of light. 

Lefevre saw all this, and admired it 
as the work of the great Creator, but he 
was far from enjoying it—he was unhappy. 
With a recoiling spirit he threw himself on 
the beach, and went forward to the bar¬ 
racks. * He was shown to a little cabin, 
which he was to consider his owp.^ He 
entered it, and, defying the door, cast a 
dejected •eye on its bare walls, A voice 
within him seemed to say, * This is your 
home.’ His heart shuddered. He felt he 
could not gWe the sacred name of home to 
any place, distinct from his friends and 
native country. * No,' said he, ‘it is my 
prison. It seals my separati(^ from all 
that is dear to my soul, and familiar to my 
sight. I ^m fi;ced amongst strange^^. Not 
one of them loves me, or cares for me, or 

. knows me! But the will’-he was^oing 

to add—‘ of God be done:’ emotion, how- 
ever, choked his utterance. He moved 
to the window, ^nd resting his elbow on 
the sill of it, he relieved«his passions by 
tears; and then, struggling with himself, 
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he lifted his glistening eyes to heaven, and 
said, in a gentle voice,—‘ Father, forgive 
me ! Teach my self-willed spirit to say, 
“ Thy will be done.' Teach me to feel 
that I am neither friendless nor alone, while 
thou art with me.’ 

This simple prayer had a tendency to 
ccmfirm the resignation it expressed; and 
every ^ay as it passed, though it did not 
make Lefevre insensible to his banishment, 
contributed to lighten it. ..Temperate, and 
even abstemious in his appetite, his body 
was no longer oppressed^ with languor. 
With "the serious objects of eternity before 
him, his mind was a stranger to the uneasi¬ 
ness of ennui. Anxious to glorify his 
dishonoured Saviour, he was convinced, 
he was i\ot to wait for splendid occasions 
for doieg it, which might never arrive; but 
was to seek it, in discharging the daily 
duties of his humble situation with cheer¬ 
fulness. 

Accordingly, Lefevre resolved to give 
his attention fully to the claims of duty. 
To whatever behave his mind, he speedily 
mastered; and the expertness with which 
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he had used the pen, was soon transferred 
to the use of his weapon, and the 
mancBuvres of his company. His skill, 
his regularity, his nice appearance, his 
obliging conduct, and his strict Regard to 
discipline, supported by a spirit and ge¬ 
nerosity of sentiment, so enchanting to a 
soldier, were soon noticed; and they se¬ 
cured the respect of his associates, and 
gave him influence over them. 

While Lefevre was thankful /or the 
respect and influence he had obtained, he 
valued them principally as the instruments 
of usefulness; and in this ligiit he was 
determined to strengthen them. He found 
scarcely one^ man in his compaliy, who 
could read or write. To inosf pf them, 
this ignorance was a matter of indifference, 
except when they wanted to communicate 
with their friends, and then he willingly 
became their agent. He wrote the fetters 
they wished to send, and read those that 
arrived, and preserved separately the con¬ 
fidence of each. . 

• .« 

Others, not content v^th begging his 
occasional assistance, wisely desired to 
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assist themselves. To these few Lefevre 
became a teacher; and the pleasure they 
had in their own progress, did not fail to 
communicate itself to him. 

Many<^of the non-comniissiofaed officers 
of the regiment too, were in a similar state 
of ignorance. The pride of these men 
wou^d not allow them to take lessons of 
a private; yet it readily stooped so low, 
as to crave his help in making up their 
accounts. This Lefevre gave in the most 
obliging manner; till the worthy serjeants 
and corporals were prepareji to resign, 
even w^hat they could do to his more cor¬ 
rect pen. 

In retiftm for all these civilities, Le¬ 
fevre wished only to attract their thoughts 
towar(lg, religion. ' He was religious, and 
they knew it; and he hoped they would 
refer his conduct to its proper source. 
Without possessing his iprivileges, he saw 
many who were disposed to run into his 
excesses, and his soul mourned over them. 
He would have^done ,jany thing to have 
brought them from their wretchedness, to 
the enjoyments of real piety. Yet, pru- 
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dence dwelt with him and directed him. 
He had,* now, too low an opinion of him¬ 
self, to make any lofty professions. He 
remembered the superiority of example 
over precept 09 his own mind^; and he 
wished his religion should rather address 
itself tQ the eyes, than the ears of his com¬ 
rades. Far was he, however, from shrink¬ 
ing to bear bis testiipony in favor of godli¬ 
ness. He distinguished between prudence 
and pusillanimity. Sin never wanted a re¬ 
prover when he was present, and he was in¬ 
variably on the^ateb* for those rising events 
and seasonable occasions, which not only 
render a serious reflection appropriate, but 
cffTry it home, with force to the conscience. 

The fruits for which Lefevre was look¬ 
ing are of slow growth.. For the* present, 
he received little other iiew&rd, than the 
good opinion of all. At length his proper 
'behaviour in a quarrel, that happenech with 
some of the soldiers, brought him under 
the immediate observation of the command¬ 
ing Officer. The major took* particular 
notice of him ; shreVdly sTi^ected that he 
had been accustbmed to better life; used 
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him frequently as an accountant; and 
granted him what privileges he could, to 
soften his hardships. 

On the whole, the situation into which 
Lefevre had thrown himsejif in despair, be¬ 
came to him a source of comfort and satis¬ 
faction. The honest approbation of those 
around him sealed his reconciliation with 
humari nature; and the commending sen¬ 
tence of a good conscience, with the wit¬ 
ness of heaven, made hitnlia^py. But in 
the midst of this happiness, he felt himself 
a penitent and an alien. Often, while he 
appeared cheerful in the performance of 
his duty, had he to suppress the sigh, which 
was formed by the recollection of his be¬ 
loved country; and often would lie escape 
from the* employnjents of benevolence, to 
shed, in retirement, tears of loVe and grief, 
at the feet of his Redeemer* 

.4t a small distance from the suburbs 

I 

of the town, there was‘a sweet little nook 
formed, as if to cherish the softest melan¬ 
choly. A beautiful mount adorned by the 
birch and the fii, shut it up from the neigh¬ 
bouring dwellings* On the farther side 
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and near the foot of this mount, some 
flourishing laurels grew in a semicircle, 
and overshadowed the spot beneath their 
feet with their bending branches, so as to 
frame a natural alcove. A' few yards from 
this, flowed a transparent brooli, sighing 
and murmuring among the bright pebbl^^s 
as it went along. Beyond this was a small 
burying place, but so sparingly touched 
by the hand of man,* as scarcely to be dis¬ 
tinguished as such by a careless observer. 
Nothing marked its boundaries, but the 
creeping iinde&wood, which encircled it 
with its blossoms and verdure like a wreath. 
The graves were only distinguished by a 
slight elevation in the green surface, and 
the more copious appearance of^he modest 
flowers, which had been planted over them. 
The air of nakedness that might have rested 
on this little enclosure, was wholly relieved, 
.by the appearance of the willow and the 
poplar—the one seemed mourning over 
the remains of humanity, while the other 
was pointing to the world of iodmortality. 
Above this spot, stood a rich grove, form¬ 
ing a fine avenue over the upper pai% of the 
VOL. II. Q 
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hrook, whose waters, thrown off by the 
deep shades of the clustering trees, sparkled 
as they descended like a stream of quick¬ 
silver. Without and around these objects, 
the ground rose again ip pleasing and 
romantic* shapes, so as to limit the eye 
entirely to their beauties. 

^This charming dell was the favorite 
retreat of Lefevre. When he first discovered 

I 

it, there was something that reminded him 
of the notices given by the Evangelists of 
Mount Olivet, the brook Kedron, and 
Gethsemane. He had frequently resorted 
to it like Isaac to meditate, Hke Peter to 
weep, or like his divine Lord to pray. His 
first impressions, and his subsequent en¬ 
joyments, ^Aad associated a sentiment of 
sacredness to the place. 

Ope evening, about three months after 
Lefevre had been on thb Island, he hastened 
to th,is spot, ill search of that repose and 
communion he had so often found. He 
stepped over the brook, and took bis usual 
seat under the laurels, {lis thoughts were 
occupied with the admirable change which 
bad been wrought upon him. Every cir- 
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cumstance as he mused upon it, raised his 
wonder aud gratitude, till his soul was dis^ 
solved in thanksgiving and worship. 

Swift the niinutes dy while the spirit 
walks with^God. Lefevre thought uot of 
time, till the light was stealing aVvay, and 
the grey mists* were rising. He had taiv 
ried later than usual. He was putting his 
testament into his pocket, and on the point 
of moving, when a’fenifile clad in black 
appeared kt the entrance of the dell. He 
paused a moment with his eye upon her. 
She moved slowly and sadly forward, with 
her face cast down to the earth, till she 
came to the burial ground. Lefevre judged 
she was a widow, and was visiting the . 
tomb of her husband. He knc^ not what 
to do—if he remained, he should intrude 
upon her sorrows —if he departed he should 
interrupt them. Without deciding what 
•he should do, he continued. 

She approached a hillock beneath the 
willows^ and stood at its feet as motionless, 
as though she ^ad been a monumental 
statue. She then sank dawn on her knees, 
and, putting heDface in hei* hands,' rested 

Q 2 
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them on the grave, as the tears trickled 
through her lingers and moistened the sod. 
She arose; and, taking a shell from the 
root of a tree, she filled it at the brook re¬ 
peatedly, and watered the flow^ers she had 
lately planted on its summit. This done 
she was turning towards the town. She 
moved a few paces, and then paused and 
turned^ fixing her eyes on the grave. She 
went on again stowly some paces; then, 
turning quickly round, sfne hurried to it, 
cast herself upon it, and cried and sobbed 
aloud. 

Lefevre’s attention was^ absorbed by 
the scene. He longed to comfort her, but 
he dared not break in upop the solitude 
she courted. After some minutes she 
arose again, evidently more relieved. She 
raised )ier eyes f^om thegroundto the skies, 
and turning from the dell as she did it, 
they fell upon Lefevre. Thus observed, be 
instantly decided how t6 act. He could not 
allow a stranger to think, that he had been 
a designing spy on her grjef. He passed the 
stream, and approaching near her, offered 
an apology fo^ himself. ^ 
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The mourner started at the appear- 
■ance of a common soldier; but recovering 
from alarm, she observed a respect in his 
manner and a compassion in his voice, that 
gave her cjonfidence. ‘ Sir, I need no 
apology. It matters not who sees my sor¬ 
rows, or w ho is ignorant of them,’ said she, 
with an air of despair. 

‘Oh, madam,’replied Lefevre,*answer¬ 
ing rather to her manner than her words, 

‘ whatever may bib your affliction be assured 
there is consolation.’ 

‘ Consolation!’ she returned, looking 
with anguish* ‘ yes, there is consolation, 
but not on earth, I have only two conso¬ 
lations left me. One is, to shed my tears 
on that grave, (pointing back towards it,) 
the other is, to think that I hav^ a friend 
and Father in heaven 1’ • • \ 

The allusion to the divine goodness, 
*in the close of this sentence, alone dw^^lt on 
the ear of Lefe\re. Those who would 
imagine how it affected him, must remem¬ 
ber, that he had not heard the voice of 
piety, since he left tlie cottage on Bagshot- 
heath; and that/during the last five montli:H, 
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he had been panting for Christian inter¬ 
course, without the prospect of obtaining 
it. Had there been no opposition of sex, 
he would, in the impulse of joy, have seized 
her hand, and given vent to ^is feelings. 
As it was, he rejoiced inwardly to have met 

with a member of that family, which is 

% 

bound together by bonds stronger than 
those of consanguinity. 

c 

Having been comforted in the most 
extreme distress, Lefevife knew how to 
comfort the wretched. He went towards 
the town with the widow,' referring her at¬ 
tention to those views of tKe Providence 
and word of God, which he had found the 
most consoling; and soon., they arrived 
before a liUle hut, which she named as her 
home. She modestly asked him to enter with 
her. He was in the act of declining; but, 
on seeing a girl about twelve years of age 
come out to greet her mother, he complied. 

The widow seemed pleased to have 
an opportunity of explaining her situation, 
and dwelling on her sorrows. She stated, 
that she was a dative oT Berkshire, and that 
she had been tenderly educated. She had, 
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however, married agaiust the advice of her 

parents. Her husband was of an unsettled 

temper. For the want of adopting a good 

plan, or of being steady to it, he had narrowed 

his circumstances, while in London. He 
• «* 

could not suffer the reproaches that came 
upon him; and he determined to leave his 
native country. He had heard much of 
the traffic carried on with the Indians at 
Montreal. He thought he might pursue it 
with abundant|)roht, and declaimed his in¬ 
tention to make the experiment. Her 
father remonstfated*again8t it, and insisted, 
with tears, that she should not go. * But 
what,’ continued the widow, ‘ could I do? 
My husband laid his commands upon me. * 
We loved each other most fervently. I 
resolved to attend him, and shaie his for¬ 
tunes wherever he went. • We ’lost one 
child—dear boy!—on the passage. We 
came here about nine mouths agq. My 
husband was establishing himself, princi¬ 
pally, in the fur trade ; and it promised to 
answer his best expectationsf But, two 
months ago, he seissed with the fever, 
and a month sihee, he was^ buried from my 
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sight! O, sir, none can conceive of my 
sorrows, but she who has been made a 
widow in my situation ! I am a stranger, 
and an outcast—without a friend—without 
a home! ’ 

4 • 

She paused and wept. 

Lefevre was affected. ‘ Perhaps,’ said 

lie, unconsciously sliding his hand into his 

pocket,•» and forgetting that he was about 

"« 

to excite hopes he could not enable her to 
realize, —‘ perhaps you de&ire to 'return to 
your native land ?’ 

A distressing snrlle rose on her face. 

* All places are alike to me,’' she replied, 

* if I might be unmolested. In England, 

indeed, I have a father. If I cpuld see him 
once more, and obtain his forgiveness, and 
comfort his last d^-ys, how happy should 
I be I Pear, - dc^ir father l-^But, perhaps 
I have no father ! Perhaps the loss of his 
child .went to his heart I’- 

Lefevre was overcome. Her grief stir¬ 
red his own, for it was very similar; and 
she had given language to a fear respect¬ 
ing his mother, which iiad possessed him, 
but the existence of which, he had not al- 
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lowed to himself. He raised his hand¬ 
kerchief to his eyes to receive and conceal 
his tears. 

‘ Ah! yon are kind Sir,’ said the 
widow. ‘You are the second person from 
whom I have found pity in my afhiction.’ 

Just then a person tapped at her door. 
The child had seen him pass the w'indow, 
and said, ‘ It is theFrench man ma’-r-he has 
been here, and said'he would call again.’ 

The Vvidowstept to the entrance, and 
on opening the door, a voice with a gallic 
accent, addressed her in a rude manner, ‘ I 
say Mrs. MMiat-do-the’-calhye, you can’t 
stay here. I have found you out.—You 
must quit my premises to-morrow—mind 
that;’ and the speaker disappeared imme¬ 
diately. 

She replied not. Ey,ery‘insu4 she re¬ 
ceived drove her recollections back on her 
• husband. She looked on Lefevre with agi¬ 
tation. ‘ O Sir!' she exclaimed, putting 
her hand to her head, ‘ this is too much, 
my brain whir^. I thought^very body 
was kind to widows, l»am a wretched, 
helpless, forlorn widow, but nobody pities 
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me! I am insulted, outraged, and baited 

like a wild beast. O my husband !- 

Before he was carried from the house, I had 
orders to leave it. I went into another, and 
was not suffered to remain a fortnight. I 
have just* come to this miserable hut, and 
to-morrow I am to be turned out. O — 

* Madam, be calm,’ said Lefevre. 

‘Y*es,’ interrupted she, ‘ I will be calm ! 

t 

I will think of him, who had not where to 
lay bis blessed head. Why do t forget it! 
O, Sir, it is only religion that preserves me. 
—^This man says he has f&tmd me out. Ah! 
he has found out that 1 am phor. Poverty 
is a sin here, Sir. Is there such another 
people in the world ? Wolves—all of than 
wolves—they would devour a poor widow 
and her‘innocent ^hildr 

‘ flje justj madam,’ said Lefevre plain¬ 
tively, remembering his own injustice in 
similar distress. ‘ There are good and bad' 
in all places. At least, give me credit, 
though alas I can do but little, for wishing 
to befriend*you.—If you desire to continue 
here, no one shall renfove you. This un¬ 
feeling man thinks you cahnot pay him. 1 
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will see him, and become your security. If 
the rent is paid, it is out of his power to 
disturb you!’ 

* Kind Sir! how shall 1 thank you ! ’ 
cried the grateful woman. 

‘ Never mind thanks,’ said Lefevre 
taking his leave. * Trust in God, he is the 
judge of the widow and fatherless. He 
will never leave you without a friend. 
Farewell I’ 

Lefevre haH not given the widow this 
assurance without consideration. All the 
assistance he* had Tendered the officers of 
the regiment, had been given without any 
reward. He would not receive any thing 
for himself, .because he knew to do justice’ 
to his motives, he must shew them he was 
disinterested in his conduct Uiit, now, 
he thought he had a fair 'oppoBtunity of 
directing a trifle of what they squandered, 
to the help of the needy. A small sum 
would be sufficient to cover the rent of the 
dwelling ; and he concluded, each one for 
whom he made up account^ would wil¬ 
lingly subscribe hometiling for such an 
object. 
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It had occurred to him too, that the 
widow was well qualified for managing a 
little school; and that from such an em- 
ploy, she might reap a comfortable sub¬ 
sistence. H in starting, she shopld require 
a little extra assistance, he had a small 
purse of his own, which he thought of 
using. This little purse had been raised 
from hisrpay. That pay was small indeed; 
but as he preserved the w hole, it rose in 
time from pence to shilling's, and Vrom shil¬ 
lings approached to pounds. He looked 
to this little hoard as slight provision for 
himself in some possible emergency; but 
no sooner did he meet with the calls of dis- 
tr^ess, than he determined to. consume it, 
if necessaryj and place his reliance for the 
future on^diviiie Providence. 

Full of thesQ, purposes of benevolence 
his little room ji’eceived him. He sat down 
at the, window finally to adjust his mea¬ 
sures. He saw that what his heart had 

I 

suggested was within his power, and he 
dwelt upon<it with dclighti That night he 
thought his naked caef)in looked more 
cheerful than usual; and, when he reclined 
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on his hard pallet, he imagined it more 
comfortable. They were not changed— 
but the joyaiice of a happy conscience, 
sheds its own influence on every thing 
around ns. 

The next morning Lefevre made his 
proposal to the officers. They readily 
agreed to it; and subscribed directly a 
sum rather larger, than what bethought 
necessary. He hastened, as soon as he 
could obtain permission, to the unworthy 
landlord, to engage himself for the wi¬ 
dow's rent; and he rejoiced to find that 
after paying for the current week, he had 
an overplus. He then hastened to the 

w’idow to inform her of what he had done. 

... • 

He explained his opinion of her establishing 
a school, with which she gladly coincided. 
He then put the overplus of the subscrip¬ 
tion, and one half of his own stock, which 
* he had united to it, into her hand, and 
begged her to accept it in making her first 
effort. 

Unused to kindness, the ^ood woman 
w’as oppressed by* it.—* Sir,’ s^id she, 
scarcely knowing what she said, * you are 
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too good ! Indeed 1 must not lay myself 
under so many obligations to you,' extend¬ 
ing her hand to return the money. 

‘ You are under no obligations to me,' 
replied Lefevre; ‘ 1 am pleased to serve 
you. What I have done, I have done by a 
subscription made for you,’ amongst the 
officers of the regiment, So you see, you 
have not only one, hut many friends on the 
island, bad as it is.’ 

« i. 

‘ Ah, Sir, I don’t know what to say 1 
Only that you are as delicate as you are 
generous. God Almighty ’reward you ! I 
never can! But I’ll see that your kindness 
is not thrown away upon me.’ 

* Lefevre left the widow’s with the s we&t 
satisfaction of having lightened a burden to 
her, beneath which she was sinking in 
despair) and 'giving thanks*to divine Pro¬ 
vidence, for granting him this opportunity 
of doing good. ‘ And who,’ thought he,' 
‘ may not do good if I can ? Though a pri¬ 
vate in my regiment, I find it possible to 
impart instAiction and help to many there; 
and thqugh a poV>r destitute stranger, with 
a paltry pittance, which I should once have 
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cast to any dirty beggar in the street, J can 
find means to give essential support to a 
destitute widow and orphan. Surely no¬ 
thing is required to do good but the dispo¬ 
sition /— for the money, the time I have 
cast away! How they might have blessed 
numbers, who’have, perhaps, perished un¬ 
relieved and unpitied ! How can I forgive 
myself for having be,en so deluded^ by the 
base and debasing gratifications of selfish- 
ness! ’—And then the troubled tear of pe¬ 
nitence started in his eye! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


WHPLE Lefevre was benevolently en¬ 
deavouring to benefit others, the Divine 
Benevolence was preparing for him, the 
highest^reward he could receive. On his 
third visit to the widoW and her daughter, 
he met with them a peraoii on a similar 
errand to his own, and for whom he soon 
cherished the highest ^steepi. 

The individual referred to, was a Mis¬ 
sionary, and of the most admirable cha¬ 
racter. All would have allowed, that he 
was intelligent, discreet, upright, and zea¬ 
lous; but no one would have thought of dis¬ 
criminating him by cither of.jthese qualities. 
It was evident, that the most predominant 

feature of his character was—iove. ‘The, 

€ 

love of Christ dwelt richly in his heart,’ 
and gave its mild radiance to the expres¬ 
sion of his, countenance. Those who saw 
him, thought, spontaneously, of that * dis¬ 
ciple ^hom Jesus loved •;* and were im- 
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pressed with the conviction, that no voca¬ 
tion could become such a man, but that of 
a minister of mercy. 

This principle of divine love had given 


him an elevation of mind truly sublime. It 
had nearly absorbed the sense ot his own 
existence, in that of the object beloved: 
his motto was—‘ not I, but Christ liveth in 


me.’—It was evident that it had ^enabled 
him \o sacrifice his country and his friends 
already ; and that it had determined him to 
still higher sacrifices, should they be de« 
inanded. It had so*familiarized his mind 


to spiritual realities, that he would often 
speak of the inhabitants and things of the 
eternal world, as we do of the member^ 
of our family> and the comnlon objects 
of sight. It had given a greatness and 
simplicity to his views and pursui'ts, that 
raised him superior to tho^e conflicting 
impulses of the passions, which intejrrupt 
and retard the prbgress of lower charac^ 
ters. Few objects that engage men in ge¬ 
neral, had any attractions for Inm. In his 
thoughts there was no room for the baubles 
of wealth or fame; in his he’art there were 
no dark recesses where envy, vanity, and 

VOL. II. R 
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bigotry might live and brood; he could not 
contract his tonsfue to utter the shihboUth of 
a party. His favorite appellation for his 
Maker, was ‘ My Father; ’ and his only 
name for man, was ‘ My Brother.^’ He wept 
over the sorrows of man, as the sorrows 
of a brother; drew a veil over the frailties 
of man, as the frailties of a brother; re¬ 
joiced in the happiness of man, as the hap¬ 
piness of a brother: and, though he could 
not suffer sin on him unref»roved’, he could 
not administer reproof with bitter reproach 
and' malignant severity—for, was not the 
offender his brother ? and waS not he him¬ 
self a sinner? 

, He was indeed a genuine philanthro¬ 
pist. His wds not that grovelling sympathy, 
which regards only the temporal interests 
of humanity; it was that Christian compas¬ 
sion, which is -concerned for the total wel¬ 
fare of man. He was not the subject of 
that effervescence of fecSing, which passes 
off in affected sentiment, and a few pretty 
sentences; he was the possessor of that 
living principle;' which is the parent of 
djction^ perseve^ring and self-denying His 
love of man Howed from his Jove of God ; 
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the only real source of disinterested be¬ 
nevolence. 

Such a person was whatLefevre wanted. 
He bad found some with whom he could 
converse qp common topics, and others 
whom he could materially benefit; but he 
had not found an individual, with whom his 
spirit could mix, in all the confidence of 
Christian friendship. He soon discovered 
the respect and alffection, which the Mis¬ 
sionary’s excelleht character had inspired ; 
and enjoyed a return, the most sincere and 
cordial imaginable. • If Lefevre admifed 
the high attaihments of his friend, his friend 
was deeply interested in his past history; 
and did not fail to observe, in his accoui^t 
of himself, how skilfully an invisible hand 
had been employing his trials,*to correct the 
frailties of his character, ^pnd establish its 
excellencies. Indeed, a figw interviews 
.were sufilicient to unite them in the bonds 
of closest brotherhood; and all their sue- 
cessive communion only strengthened ties, 
which they had thpught nothing eould make 
stronger. * • 

This intimacy with the Missionary led 

R 2 
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to an introduction to his connexions. Love 
begets love; and it will readily be supposed, 
that a man of such a spirit as our Missionary, 
had not laboured altogether in vain. Diffi¬ 
cult as the progress of religion is p.ny where, 
and attended as it was with peculiar diffi¬ 
culties in Montreal, he had*^ succeeded in 

I 

collecting a little flock from the wilderness, 
and in training it tenderly for a future state. 
It consisted of about a hundred adults, and 
as many children. Amon^t these be dwelt 
as a father and friend, and had diffused 
through the circle a w onderftil degree of his 
own heavenly temper. Hed*ged in from 
the world by neglect and scorn; and, if 
noticed, noticed merely as ,the mark of 
persecution, they only loved each other 
the more fervently.. A single eye, a simple 
faith, a!, warm h^art,* and a helping hand 
were theirs; -and, if like the primitive 
saints« they had not all things common, 
they seemed to think whjit they possessed 
doubled its value, by bestowing it on a 
needy brother. • 

It was on a Oalin sa*bbath morning, that 
Lefevre lirst-met this little ‘community. He 
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went, before the hour, to the humble chapel, 
but found it filled. It was the custom with 
these people to assemble a quarter of an hour 
before the time, to implore a blessing on the 
public sendees of the day; and they were 
now all on their knees. As soon as the 
pastor appeared they arose, and the audible 
worship began. It was a delightful sight. 
Now you might see the swarthy In/Iian and 
the lively Frenchman; the rough American 
and the thoughtful Briton—renouncing, by 
the faith of the cross, their opposite pre¬ 
judices and national enmities; and standing 
side by siddj as members of one family, 
to worship one Father and one Redeemer. 
During the discourse every ear was bent- 5 - 
every eye was fixed—all were drinking in, 
with humility and gratitude, ‘the*words of 
eternal life.’ it was admirable to!bbserve 
amidst the contrast of featuiies a similarity 
• of expression—an expression of serious joy 
and holy love, which they caught from the 
beloved preacher. It immediately assured 
you, that if they differed, it was the differ¬ 
ence of appearand only,* and that their 
new-born spirits’were above its influence. 
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After the service a small proportion, 
who had been of some standing, tarried to 
receive the sacramental pledges of their 
Saviour’s love. They .gathered round the 
person of their pastor, i^leoce prevailed 
a few minutes, in which the buzzing of a 
fly might have been heard; Their com¬ 
munion was sensibly more intimate and 

sacred ‘than before. An Indian, with a 

/ 

diffident and asking eye seemed to say— 
‘ And am not I a brotlfer?’ while some 
looks of complacency fell on him that 
saM—‘ Behold thy brethren and thy sis¬ 
ters r 

The service went on. They drank 
of one cup, ate of one bread,, in one faith, 
and with one soul. They all sank again 
into still‘communion. It was hard to say, 
whether it was the communion of earth or 
heaven. The pastor broke the silenca 
‘Little children,’ said he, with the accents 
of a father, ‘ love one'anotjier ! Ye are 
brethren ! Their is neither Jew nor Greek, 
Barbarian ‘nor Scythian, bond nor free, 
ye are all one ‘in Christ Jesus ! Little 
children love one another!* He offered 
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the prayer of faith, and the tribute of love, 
and pronounced the divine benediction. 
The raei» shook hands—the women kissed 
one another, in silence, and in silence 
departed to their several homes. 


Lefevre too, quitted the placfi in silence. 
His mind was filled with what he had wit¬ 
nessed. He had seen nothing like it— 
felt nothing like it before. It gave him 
new impressions. ** This,’ saicT^lie, as he 
reached* his dwelling, ‘this is primitive 
religion! This is Christian fellowship! 
This is heaven in foretaste ! O how^ood 
and how pheasant a thing it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity!’ 

• The design of religious enjoyment is 
to produce renewed devotediless. Lefevre 
was now surprised into pleasures, for which 
he could not have hoped^ aod he exclaimed 
with more than his usual fmotion—‘ What 
shall I render unto the Lord for all his 


benefits?’ As iVon sharpenethiron, so the 
face of his friend quickened his ardour 
in every goocj work. He; widened as 
much as possible* the sphere of his friend’s 
labors; induced many of the regiment to 
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attend his ministry; and lent him the most 
important aid, in prosecuting his plans of 
usefulness. Every day they foimd them¬ 
selves more advantageous to each other; 
in acting together, it became apparent, how 
much moVe might be effected by their 
united strength, than* could have been 
realized from their isolated exertions. 
They met with difficulties, but they w^ere 
resisted by faith and 16ve ; and what can¬ 
not they overcome? Anddf, athny time, 
discouragement relaxed the energies of 
one,t the other speedily chavmed away his 
fears, and braced his resolution, by repeat¬ 
ing those simple words—‘ Remember Him 
, who dietl for tisf* 

But, though the overflowing' love of 

Lefevre ran finely into every channel of 

< 

usefulness that^was open to it, the efforts 
in which he n\ost delighted, were those 
directed to the welfare of children. Always 
partial to them, he had beihome remarkably 
so,.since his restoration to religious enjoy¬ 
ments. Huiitbled as he ^as in his own 
esteem, he now sought to do good in the 
lowest class; though, from a false modesty, 
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he did not suffer any means that occurred 
to him, to escape neglected. Amongst 
men he felt himself in the society of his 
tempters; and, trustless as he was of his 
own strength, hp feared lest, in attempting 
their benefit, he might once more l)e drawn 
asidei ^ The ii^enitence and self-abasement 
which followed his transgression, had pro¬ 
duced a great simplicity and meekness of 
mind; these, however, ^vere put under 
restraint l>y tlie j5resence of his equals. But 
with children he lost all his fears, all his 
restraints. With them he could indulge 
the feelings flow dearest to him ; he could 
become in act, what he was in sensation— 
' ti weaned cbild.’ 

Lefevre, assisted by his friend, had 
done his utmost, to raise a •school for the 
widow; and to render thp attraction more 
powerful he had engaged to igive her child¬ 
ren instruction in writing and arithmetic, 
twice in the week*. He also attended, as 
often as occasion allowed, the young charge 
of our Missionaiyr; and assisted to acceler¬ 
ate their general end religious improve¬ 
ment. • • * 
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The richest reward he could propose 
to himself, or the children, in these mutual 
labors was, an evening walk from the busi¬ 
ness and bustle of the town. Often might 
he have been seen issuings forth with seveial ^ 
happy faces around him. Often might he 
have been observed reclining either on the 
shores of the river, or in the cool recesses 
of the )voods, and the objects of his love 
amusing themselves about him. To the 
senior children he would offer questions 
on the object which happened to interest 
tlr.3m, that would urge them to thought and 
reflection; while the youngeV ones would 
busy themselves in admiring his figured but¬ 
tons, in stroking his soft plunge, or in ventur¬ 
ing to toiK^h his weapon, and then starting 
from it with mTomentary terror. Frequently, 
was he so absgrbed in their prattle and 
their pleasures, as nearly to forget the 
dark passage of his life, and to feast over 
again on the delicious,.‘‘but illusive joys of 
infancy. 

However, amidst the duties of his 
station, the works of usefulness, and these 
innocent recreations, the*e were few ino- 
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ments in which he could forget, Uiat he 
was an alien—self-banished from his 
dearest—his earliest connections. As time 
wore away, his concern on this one sub- 
’ject increaged; ,dnd, after the revolution of 
that number of months, which might have 
brought him intelligence, but which brought 
none, he became truly uneasy. He con¬ 
tinued to fulfil his engagements, but it was 
with an afflicted heart. If he saw an 
English letter ih the hand of another, 
it would ffll him with strange emotion. 
On every fresh arrival, he would hasten 
to enquire, •whether there were any for 
him; and on receiving the negative, he 

would turn ,from human observation to 

* 

gather up his tears. • * 

One evening, aft(^r a. "distribution of 
letters, in whi«h he had no share,The went 
to mount guard, with his thoughts full of 
• home. He ascended to .the ramparts, and 
paced the walk J^efore his sentry-box, in 
dejected thoughtfulness, liie sultriness of 
the day was gonc^; and it w as now balmy and 
refreshing. To thft east Of the battlements 
stood a fine plahtation, through which the 
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beams of the moon were streaming, with a 
brightness peculiar to tlie climate. Above 
them, rose in magnificence the principal 
public buildings. Immediately beneath, 
lay the town on a gentle, decljvity, inter¬ 
sected by streets, and adorned by the rich 

. At*the foot of the 

% 

town glided the waters of St. Lawrence, 
about t\vo miles in breadth. In the midst 
of the river appeared the lovely isle of St. 
Helen; beyond it, was a plain oYexcellent 
pastures; and in the back ground, as¬ 
cended hill on hill,'and* mountain on 
mountain in wonderful majesty—some na¬ 
ked and irregular, as if cleft by the 
thunderbolts of heaven—others support¬ 
ing intermifiable forests, untracked by the 
foot of man. 

I 

As; the nighf; advanced^ the character 
of the sceneryjnsensibly varied. The last 
hshing boat was drawn on the beach till re- • 
turning day. GradualljJ^,^ the hhm of the 
towm died away—the curling smoke ceased 
to escape from the chimneys—and one after 
one, the tapers, «that twinkled on the lat¬ 
ticed casements, disappeared. Nothing 


foliage of the gardens 
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'Was Iieard. Nothing -vi'as seen to move. 
All was still as death. The moon had 
surmounted the wood, and ascended into 
the sky, surrounded by a group of satin- 
like clouds,^ which, while they professed to 
* veil, only revealed her modest loveliness. 
So soft, so inotionles*s, was the sweet light 
she hail shed on the face of nature, you 
might have thought, that she, as well as 
man, was seeking I’epose' awhile,' in her 
immeasurable journey through the dark 
blue heavens. 

Lefevre wjis awakened to notice the 
scenery by the noise of his own tread, 
which, from the prevailing silence, had 
become strikingly observable. His atten¬ 
tion, once raised to it, was instantly fixed. 
Every thing sympathized with his inelan- 
choly, and rendered his grie/ tender, and 
even pleasing. He stopt, gnd resting his 
.hands on his musket, gazed upon the hea¬ 
venly luminary in ‘^till contemplation. It 
waif an object familiar to him in his own 
land! It revive4 all the recollections of 
home, on which ha had been dwelling. It 
seemed to repreach him a1^ a friend, for 
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haviog quitted his native vales and do¬ 
mestic connexions. His forehead fell upon 
his hands^ and the tears from his full soul, 
fell fast and audibly to the ground. Again 
he lifted his eyes to her bright qrb. ‘ Ah!* 
said he Vithin himself, * it was my folly! 
O that I could return! but. I cannot! O 
my country, my friends, shall I never see 
you again ? Thou dost still shine on my 
country—but I shall never more see thee 
there! Every night thou* dost“visit the 
dwelling of my mother—perhaps her grave! 
—God of mercy, thou wilt, not suffer my 
crimes to be the cause of her death!—But 
if she lived, would she not assure me of it? 
—would she forget her child—her 
child ? No f—1 forgot her, but she cannot 

forget me I —Oh I since I cannot see her, 

» 

would that I q.ould know shq is well—that 

I 

she has forgivqn me—and that she cannot 
cast ni»i off!—Then alien—outcast as I am, 

i 

I could be content!—Bnt my Father—my 

■ 

heavenly Father! thy will—be done I" • 
This liq^nce to his feelings composed 
his mind. He renewed his walk on the 

4 

terrace, ’ sometimes offerings fervent prayer, 
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sometimes expressing filial resignation, and 
often indulging penitential regret, till the 
midnight hour broke upon the silence. 
Then he was relieved from guard, and sunk, 
with nature, into peaceful and exhilirating 
’ slumbers. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


ABOUT a week after this, when Le-- 
fevrc had declined making^^ny further en¬ 
quiries for letters, one was presented to 
him by the person, who had the charge of 
distributing them in the regiment. With 
what emotion did he seize it! It seemed 
to restore his connection with his deserted 
country. He glanced on the^ superscription. 
It was the hand writing of his uncle. His 
hopes fell. It was only a reproach for his 
conduct. Yet still it was from England— 
aAd from London; and might at least give 
him information of his mother. He burst 
the seal It contained an order for thirty- 
pounds, and ran as follows: — 

London^ 


‘Dear Nephew, 

' I was glad at heart to get your let¬ 
ter, for we had given you up for dead, and 
your mother, would have it, that you died 
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iki Yorkshire, and were buried as a vaga¬ 
bond by the parish. But you’re alive, and 
alls right again. 

‘ Say no more about sorrow and par- 

• don, Charles, you see that you have done 

wrong, that’s enough. I did say, to be sure, 

that I’d nevet*forgfve you, but then I’m 

hasty—yes, I must allow I'm hasty. That’s 

one of my faults. Every man has his 

«» 

faults. But there’s t^ne thing I can’t do. I 
can’t hold •malice. One must forgive, you 
know, Charles, as one hopes to be forgiven. 
So say no inorQ abopt it. 

‘ I woukl have answered you sooner, 
but I wanted to send you good news, and 
now I can. I have got your discharge ! A 
hard job*!—but I’ve ma|iage(> it. You 
know I’m pretty great with the young ba¬ 
ronet, who stays with us wh^n he «tays in 
town, and I made him take jt up. Where’s 
^the use of friends unless we use them, aye 
boy? 

• * I send you an order for £S0. Say 
nothing about it. You are riiy nephew, a’n’t 
you ? It’s what I should have spent in a 
long journey and.a tomb-stone for y6u, but 

VOL. II. s 
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for your letter; and don’t you think I’d 
better spend it on a living, than a dead 
nephew? 

So, come, come, Charles, make haste 
home. Spend as you get—look before you 
leap—mind the main cliance—and keep 
clear of those confounded methodists— 
and you’Jl be a man again. All buttDoug- 
las. I think he’s good for soiiiething; 
though he’d be no coiViparison better, if it 
wasn’t for his religion. 

‘ I remain, 

‘ Your true uncle, 

‘ Thomas Perry.’ 

Delight filled the mind of Lefevre on 
reading the intelligence of this letter. He 
read it a second time. All was true—he 
could not mistake it. But his joy was 
mixed with regret for his uncle —* kind 
but mistaken man,’ said he ; and with dis¬ 
appointment at not finding the name of his 
mother Why did not he speak of her? 
Why did pot she write to him?* How¬ 
ever, he consoled himself by thinking, that 
had any thing serious happened to her, it 
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would have been stated ; and recurring to 
his discharge, he knew he should soon 
have the means of satisfying himself. 

But where was this discharge ? ‘ It 
would,’ thoiUght, I^fevre, ‘ be sent to the 
commanding officer. « But why did not the 
Major jnform • him of itr*’ He resolved 
ill an instant to go to him, and make 
enquiries about it; and then amending his 
resolution, ^he unwillingly fell under the 
conviction, that fie ought to wait his supe¬ 
rior’s pleasure. 

To wait h? a Inost difficult lesson 
to learn. It *was one to which Lefevre 
was particularly opposed; and it was only 
by*severe discipline, he had been taught ik 
He waited; but he could Scarcely be said 
to wait patiently. All that day and night 
he passed in suspense, somethnes imagin¬ 
ing to himself his joyful returti, and some¬ 
times fearing that some unffn eseen disaster 
might arise for ever’to prevent it. Often 
he repeated Ihe words, to which he accus¬ 
tomed himself beneath an unwelcome dis¬ 
pensation—‘ Thy wfll be dbne—bijt the 
very frequency oT ^heir use* proved that 

s 2 
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his heart did not cheerfully acquiesce in* 
tliein. That heart had been well schooled 
of late, but it still retained some of its old 
propensities. 

The following morning Lefe^re received 
a summons from the Major. It was no 
sooner communicated than obeyed. Tremb¬ 
ling with emotion he stood before his com¬ 
mander. ^ The Major behaved in the most 
obliging manner. He asked those ques¬ 
tions which were requisite, to assure him 
that Charles Lawson and Charles Lefevre* 
were the same person. ‘'He acquainted 
him with the arrival of his discharge. 
Thanked him for all the assistance he had 
given him; and expressed his regret, by 
assuring him, that he thought his departure 
a loss to the whole regiment. Lefevre 
made heart-felt*acknowledgments for this- 
condescension, by which he was much 
affected ; and left his presence, with the 
waking certainty of bikss and freedom.^ 
Lefevre was now free, and no time 
was to be dost in availing himself of his 
liberty. The season wUs far advanced ; the* 
frost might suddenly set in; and then the 
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Toyage would be impracticable. He deter* 
mined, as an opportunity oflered itself, on 
leaving the island for Quebec the next 
day. 

Altboyg^h this determination was form¬ 
ed with pleasure, it ^gave Lefevre pain to 
impart it, and Ifis discharge, to his friends, 
the missionary, and the widow. The in¬ 
telligence was unexpected and afflictive. 
He sympathized with their emotions in 
silence and tears?—tears that some might 
have referred to grief, others to joy, but 
which were, in fact, •composed of both:*' 

For the* last time Lefevre saw the 
rosy light of the morning dapple tlie sky— 
glance on the water— and disperse the slee|> 
ing mists of the valleys in Montreal. It 
was a busy—an important * day to him. 
His thoughts would often.recur tont; and 
he desired to make it pleasant to his re- 
•membrance. 

• • 

After his earlj* devotion, he liastened 
to the widow’s penurious landlord, and paid 
a year’s rent in qdvance, that J:lie burden 
of it might not come upon her, till her 
School was well established ;*and deposited 
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the receipt in the hands of their common 
friend, who would now become her only 
protector. 

Lefevre then went to take his leave of 
the Major. The officer was setting down 
to break^st, and he insisted on his joining 
him. The cloth being removed, he rose to 
go. The Major took his hand and shak¬ 
ing it, said, with some agitation, ‘ Farewell 
Mr. Lefevre! I thank you again for your 
services.—If ever I should be able to serve 
you, think of me as a friend' 

‘ Sir, you are too gratefvil for my triiliug 
services,’ replied Lefevre, boNting and withi 
drawing into the hall. 

This done he was joined by the Mis-* 
sionary. lie went with him through the 
barracks, dibtributing tracts and testa¬ 
ments aiiiong^st t.he men; and, as he took 
leave of those with whom he had been 
familiar, he embraced the opportunity of 
naming and introducing his friend to the 
attention of others, who had not yet been 
prevailed on to observe the sabbath, or to 
discover any sense of religious propriety. 

The moment of breaking with our cou- 
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nexions is sometimes the first moment, iu 
which we learn how dear, and how useful, 
w^e have been to them. The natural re- 
seiTes of ihe l/feart are for a while dis¬ 
carded ; and the moved spirit sjpeaks as it 
feels. Lefevre, thpugh he had persevered . 
in his efforts-fo do good in the regiment, 
had been often discouraged, by the want of 
solid and visible fruits; but he now found, 
with surprise and gratitude, how far his 
labor of faith sftid love w^as from being in 
vain in the Lord. Feeling discovered itself, 
where he had thought something V/orse 
than iiidiffAence lurked ; a simple sentence 
ill some cases cherished hope, where he 
liad little Jo expect; and in others, ^ his* 
spirit mounted into divine jby as he con¬ 
cluded, that the good^see4*had taken root, 
and was yielding the peaceably fruits of 
righteousness. • 

The boat was now waitinjj.to bear 
Lefevre from th^.island. He and the Mis- 
sionary took a courteous leave of the sol¬ 
diers in generid; while a number of them 
most attached to«Lefevi^, prepared to fol¬ 
low them and*‘ gee him off.’ 
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The hearts of the two friends were so 
full, that they dared not agitate them by 
words, lest they should burst all restraint; 
and' they passed over ’ a considerable 
portion of the way to the beach, in an 
awful silence. At length, the sight of the 
river moved them to speedli; they felt 
pungently, for how short a time that privir 
lege was now theirs! 

‘ Your visit, my dear Charles, to 
Montreal, has not been in vain,’ said the 
Missionary, endeavoring to support Le- 
fevre’s spirits. ‘ ‘ 

Lefevre could not reply.' What he 
had witnessed among the soldiers had too 
much affected him. lie raised his eyesT 
and his heaft to heaven, in unspeakable 
gratitude. * 

They came rearer the ‘shore. The 
boat which was to receive Lefevre caught 
the Missionary’s eye, and pressing his arm, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Oh! Charles, how can I 
part with you I You have been my courir 
sellor, my companion, iiiy assistant, in every 
good work. My ^spirit -was, yearning for 
such a friend as you, when Providence sent 
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you to me! How my cares have been 
softened—how my joys have been encreas- 
ed, by sharing them with you! How shall 
I miss you ! * 

‘ O my friend !’ cried Lefevre,*pressing 
his hand—‘I little tliought this hour would 
bring ^yth it sbch a pang. When I first 
set foot on this island, I could not suppose 
it would ever cost ine a sigh or a tear to 
quit it; bqt now I suffer so much, that I 
could not resolve to leave it, if it were not 

for-Ah! my friend, I have a mother, 

and a country, fhr, faV away 1 —You have a 
mother—you have a country—you have 
forsaken both for the love you bear our 
Redeemei’—but I have not your faith-*- 
your magnanimity ! * / 

‘ My dear Charles,, do 4 iot afflict me,* 
exclaimed the 'Missionary. You could 
do whfit I have been enabled to do, did it 
*1)6001110 your duty, as it #did mine .-*^11 is 
your duty to returjr’to your friends; and I 
rejoice in your happiness, and submit to 
divine Providence. The hand that gave 
you to me, has su^bly a fight to i;esmrie 
the gift. But still Lmust grieve for you.— 
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There is nothing on earth I now value but 
friendship, and I must regret the loss of a 
friend—and such a friend! ’ 

They mused as they finished their 
way; eaeh of them seekuig compose 
himself for the separating moment. Le- 
fevre sought strength for* the trial from 
above, and the occasion demanded it. 

They arrived at the water’s edge. An 
affecting sight offered itself. There stood 
itpmediately around them the widow's 
child, with several other fatherless children, 
to "which Lefevre had given special atten¬ 
tion. Just above them was the widow 
herself, with three other mothers, one of 
them bearing on her bosom an infant. 
Above and arotind them again, were now 
collected about a dozen soldiers, with a 
corporal, of whom Lefevre had great hopes. 
The little greup, with the town rising be¬ 
hind it ill picturesque beauty, might have 
gratified a poet’s eye, and employed a pain¬ 
ter’s pencil; but Lefevre beh^^ld it under 
the higher jiensatioiis of religion, friendship, 
and benevolence. H'^i thought of Paul’s 
farewell to the Ephesian Elders. The 
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words ‘ And now behold I shall see your 
face no more,’ rang in his ear and sank into 
his heart. His frame became agitated, and 
be found be must not pause to reflect. 

He approached the soldiers* and gave 
his hand to each. *They received it and 
shook^it heartfly, each one dropping a few 
words characteristic of the speaker. 

‘ Farewell,’ said one, * health and 
long life to you, sir!’ 

‘ A good sight of your friends!’ said 
another. 

* I too hjfve a* wife and bantlings in 
England ; But belike I’ll never see them 1 ’ 
said a third, turning away his face. 

‘ Well, if you must go, you must go,’ 
cried a fourth carelessly^'ashamed to show 
his emotion, while a re^bellious tear leaped 
from beneath <iis eyelid. * • 

‘ You’ve doffed" the ‘soldier’s coat,* 
said a fifth, glancing at his dress, * but 
you’ve still a solAier’s heart—true and ge- 
jieVous. You’ll never doff that, sir.’ 

‘ And, though he has chained his coat,’ 
continued the coi^fioral, ' he is still a sol¬ 
dier. We shall fight Mr* Lefevre under 
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one banner I hope. Sir, I shall never forget 
your goodness! ’ 

Lefevre stood out in the centre of them. 
* Comrades and friends/ s'aid ht, ^one and 
all, farewell! May we alh fighft the good 
fight of faith ! May righteousness be our 
breast-plate—salvation our 'helmet—truth 
our sword—and confidence in God our 
shield ! Remember friends, our first alle¬ 
giance is to God—our chief enemy is sin— 
our greatest victory is the conquest of our¬ 
selves ! Comrades! I thank you for all 
your friendship towards me 1 Farewell! * 
He returned to his place before the 
children. Two of them advanced and 
presented a nosegay, and all of them cour- 
tesied and wept. ’ He received the simple 
offering with an affectionate smile; em¬ 
braced tfeem, atid'»said a kind word to each. 

» 

The mothers pressed forward into the 
line of ‘the children. The widow extended 
her hand with a handsome fur cap, mo¬ 
destly saying, ‘ It is the widow’s mite, sir. 
Would that*^it were something worthy of 
your acceptance': ’ 

‘ The makes’t \vorthy,’ replied 
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Lefevre, tenderly sliaking her hand. ‘ Re¬ 
member one scripture for my sake^ he con¬ 
tinued,—‘Thy Maker is thy husband!' 

‘ I win carry it to my grave/ she re- 
' sumed with tears—‘ And may He who is 
the Judge o*f the widow and fatherless, 
recompense ypu a hundred fold 1 ’ 

‘ A.nd may God Almighty help you T 
cried the mother next her, taking his hand, 
—‘ for you delight irf helping the helpless— 
that’slike*Hiniself, it is—it is!—’ as feeling 
checked her volubility. 

‘ Here, sir!’ exclaimed the ihirdy ap¬ 
proaching, %nd revealing the happy face 
of a sleeping infant, that had lain on her 
bosom—‘look at this boy! his name is 
Charles Lefevre from this/lay, and I’ll have 
him chrislened so before hi^ht! So, if we 
must lose you, we’ll not, lo^e yonr name! 
Blessings on you! wlftjii I ,v«^nt to think 
of what is good and kind. I’ll think of you I 
What! should nep this babe and I both 
have perished, if it hadn’t been for you, 
and Mr. Minister there!’ locking on the 
Missionary. • • 

Lefevre was distressed. He fook the 
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child and kissed it, and gave in silence his 
hand to the gratified mother. 

One other, but the hardest of all tasks 
remained to Lefevre. It was t<;> take leave 
of his friend. They turned towards each 
other, yet ventured not to exchange looks. 

I • 

‘ Charles,’ said the Missionary, ‘ at ten 
o’clock I usually commence my private 
devotions. At that hour I shall always 
think of you ; will you make it sacred to 
the same recollections and worship?’ 

‘ I will I’ replied Lefevre. 

The Missionary took a seal from his 
watch chain, and gave him. ^ Keep this,’ 
said he, ‘ as a token of my friendship.’ 

Lefevre accepted it in silence, and 
taking a silk handkerchief from the few 
articles it enveloped, he presented it saying, 
‘ And keep that ^f)r me.’ , 

They paused a moment looking on 
the ground. They raised their eyes. They 
met each other. Their i^ouls sympathized 
in unutterable sentiments. They were 
locked in ea(^h other’s arm^ a few instants. 
They separated. It was for ever! ‘ My 

friend, my friend!’ cried L&fevre as he tore 
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himself away—‘ We meet in heaven!’ said 
the devout but afflicted Missionary. 

The deed was done. Lefevre knew 
he must not,liiige»after it. He waved his 
hand to the whole party, who had been 
mute and weeping spectators of this part- , 
ing of the two fiends. They acknowledged 
it by a similar motion, but without a word. 

He sprang into the boat, and sank on the 
seat: and all was so'still, that the gentle 
rippling of the waters on the sand was 
heard. The silence yielded to the treble 
voice of some of tlie children, who sang" in 
plaintive measure the following stanzas:— 

,The Farewelh 

• * 

GENTLE stranger, fare*you,well, 

Heavenly blessings with you* dwell! 

Blessings sifeh as you ■ 

To tlie orphan’s blec(fing heart; 

Gentle stranger, fare you^well^ 

Heavenly blessing with you dwell f 

• 

Ah! h^ leaves our pebbly shore. 

We shall see hjs face no more I • 

Stranger, when you’ve passed the deep, 

We shall think^ of you and w^ep | * 
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Gentle stranger, tare you well, 
Heavenly blessings with you dwell! 

Blow ye breezes, kindly blow! 

‘ Flow ye waters, softly How! 

God above ! his way attend. 

Bear him to his journey’s end ; 
Gentle stranger, fafe you^wcll. 
Heavenly blessings with you dwell! 


This simple effort of giatitude, accom¬ 
panied by the tears and sobs oi the lesser 
children, recalled Lefevre’s thoughts from 
the^pang indicted, by the last act of sepa¬ 
ration. As they sang, the boaj bore slowly 
awav from the shore, till their voices be- 
came one sound, which rose and fell upen 
the waters softly, sweetly, like the wind 
sighing in the*Eolian harp. The sound was 
lost. He desired the boatmen to rest the 
oars. One' dying note swelled on the 
breeze, and faded in his ear. It was the 
last! He could now no^donger distinguish 
persons. He strained his eye in search of 
the Missionary, but in vain. He could 
only perceive th^ wavipg of handkerchiefs. 
—Now, these sank indbe distance; nothing. 
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fconld be discriminated, but the princi¬ 
pal buildings, towards the summit of the 
island. These too disappeared, and nothing, 
except the iessenfing land, remainec^ for his 
eye to res^ upqn. He looked upon it, as 
John did on Patmos—the place of his ba- , 
nishnient indkfed, but the place where, in 
an eminent degree, he had enjoyed mani¬ 
festations of the divine favor. Jt vanished 
wholly from his view ! He put his face in 
his handkerchief, and continued for some^ 

time motionless. He thought of the per- 

* \ 

verseness which took him there—of the 
heavenly nifercy which had prevented the 
effects of his own folly—of the pleasures 
which he had found there, in devotion, • 
benevolence, and friendship—and his spirit 
Wfis melted witliin him. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 


SOON were the £;.orrows of Lefevre, 
on leaving Montreal, subdued by the aui- 
iiiatiiig recollection, that he was going 
home, Soo.i did he arrive at Quebec; and 
without pausing to see the falls. of Mont- 
inorenci, or other wonders of the new 
world, he hastened on board the vessel, 
that was to convey him to the haven of his 
country. 

The anchor was weighed; the sails 

I 

were unfurled; and the freshening gales 

pressed heavily upon tbevn. Now they 

cleared the shipping in the river; now the 

glistening heights of Quebec were lost. 

Rapidly did the vessel plough up her path 

over Hie gulph of St. Lawrence; and 

quickly was she riding in majesty, on the 

* 

swelling, tumultuous waters of the great 
Atlantic Ocean! 

Lefevre was a mosi joyful witness of 
this scene.' He would have enjoyed a fine 
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sail on the boundless deep, for its own sub¬ 
limity ; but his enjoyment was .improved 
many degrees, at this time, by the cgn\ic- 
lioiiy that every fathom the noble vessel 
cleared, br&ught nearer the reali!S;ation of 
his highest wisl^es. Often he looked at her 
foaming sides, with eyes beaming with 
hopeful pleasure; and then, with ecstacy 
he would exclaim—‘Faster, faster, faster!’ 

Yet there wps a demand on his pa¬ 
tience. He had the prospect of making a 
very quick passage; but still time, and con¬ 
siderable tiii^, was necessary for its ac¬ 
complishment. This Lefevre knew ; and, 
to^ compose his mind, and occupy some 
weeks, that would otherwise be most tedi¬ 
ous to him, he dotermineddo employ them, 
in drawing out a short aCtcoilnt of the last 
eventful ten years of life** Id <loing 
this, he proposed rather to register the 
'faults of his character, tlfSm thp incidents 
of bis history ; h^ wished to trace the in¬ 
fluence of events upon him, rather than 
dwell on the events themselves. He sought 
to account for the variations of his* mind, 
under certain circumstances; and, especi- 

T 2 • 
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ally, it was an object with him to mark 
most distinctly on this moral chart, the 
rocks, and shoals, and quicksands, on 
which he had nearly made shipwreck of 
faith, an6 a good conscience. 

As Lefevre appiied himself to this 
good work, he found it became most inte¬ 
resting and agreeable. Most of his days, 
excepting’what parts were sacred to devo¬ 
tion, were given to it; and it itself was so 
truly beneficial to him, that it inighi w’ell 
be .denominated with those exercises, that 
are immediately paid to God., It improved 
his self-knowledge. It gave a palpable and 
durable existence and connexion to those 
ii!npression{$ of his heart, which* were en¬ 
graven in indelible characilsrs; but which, 
though,indelible themselves, might, by the 
hand of forgetfulnet^s, be separated from all 
those circumstances, which rendered the 
remembrance of them ,advantageous. It 
confirmed his humility-^awakened his. cir¬ 
cumspection-invigorated his purposes— 
and exalted his soul, to renewed acts of 
gratitude' to his Deliverer! It is one of 
those employments of his life, for conduct- 
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ing his thoughts to wliich, he will ever be 
thankful to Divine Providence. 

Delightful as was this engagement to 
Lefevre, itfdid not withdraw his attention 
* from the progress of the vessel. His night 
and morning question to the helmsman was 
—‘ How mai)j knots an hour ? ’ and the 
reply always had its effect upon his feel¬ 
ings. As they neared to land he became 
uneasy, and could 'not settle to the use of 
his pen so freely. He sjjfcnt much time on'' 
deck; and for hours he would sit on the ca¬ 
ble, or hang oyer the forecastle, anxieusly 
searching for land, where all was wide, 
illimitable water. 

• After he had, one afternoon, wearied < 
% • # 
his sighf in this exercise, witliout success, 

a voice from th*t rigging Announced ‘Land.’ 
Lefevre flew yp the shroyd^, and begging 
the glass, sought foi^ the ^object. For a 
time, his eagerness prevented his discover¬ 
ing any thing; and when he did detect it, 
4/e? feared .it was a cloud — he had been 
before deceived by such an^ appearance. 
However, ere the, day eqded, all allowed 
U to be land;, and the captain *assured 
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them it was England! Lefevre gazed upon 
it while it was visible; and was seen at the 
prow of the vessel seeking for it again, in 
the m’sts of the ensuing *norni»ig. 

What with the haziness of the weather, 
and what with the ship s taking an east¬ 
ward direction to drop intcy the mouth of 
the Thames, to Lefevre’s disappointment, 
the land became little more visible all that 
day. 

The early light of the next day was, 
however, more favorable. The North Fore¬ 
land lighthouse, and the chffs that project 
on each side of it, were distinctly recog- 
nisc?d, veiled in a frosty mist, through 
w'hich the sun was shining, like a mother 
sniiliijg in tears. These were objects fami¬ 
liar to Lefevre; fiis h ear t'^pal pita ted with 
joy. ‘ My country! my country!’ he cried, 

' Let me onc"e more 'rest my weary feet on . 
thy shores, and I will never again forsake 
thee! Other countries may yield richer 
fruits—boast a finer climate—claim awid^r 
empire—or be tricked out with more of the 
blandishments o^ artifi'^hal existence—but 
with th(5e is. found liberty of thought, do- 
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mestic peace, and tAe temples of piety— 
And thou only art wiy country !** 

Presently the atmosphere became 
clearer, £^jd tl^ town of Margafe, with 
the Kentish hill?, appeared. His thoughts 
strayed to Chatham ; and he sluiddered to 
remember liQw h5 had exposed himself to’ 
the ’vforst of temptations, wliile he longed to 
discover the unknown individual who had 
probably been tlie instrument of his re- 
demptiofl.Thexpassed on to Sevenoaks,and 
hovered over the dwelling of a person, lor 
whom Lefevre cherished an unabated es¬ 
teem. Hope seemed to be struggling within 
him; but it w'as a d^ing effort. He formed 
Jiis resolution in case Wallis, or some unex-,. 
pected‘circumstances, ^ shoijld bring* the 
matter before^riiim. ‘ No,’ s|iid he in a si.ip» 
pressed voice, ‘ she sliall'suffer po distur¬ 
bance on my account. Ex«elleiU wo man! 

I must admire her for her very rejection of 
me! I wonder I (ipiild (?ver have atldressed 
.her! BuJ; sin had debased my character, 
and blinded my understanding!—No,’ he 
continued, ‘ I wijl iievej marry I My past 
iniquities cut ine off from^this prwilege. I 
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should be unjust to make overtures to a 
person vfho had not fallen as I have; and 
I never could think of any other.’ 

About mid-day they passed the Nore, 
and soon came in sight of the dome of St. 
Paufs. tie beheld it with melancholy 
pleasure. His home, his friends, seemed 
present to him ; but with them came the 
scenes of his folly and wantonness. Un¬ 
consciously his spirit became penitent and 
jimyerful. He doubted himself; but he 
gathered strength in his Almighty Protec¬ 
tor. .He determined, 'lYhate.ver might be 
his privations, never to entei’^' the office 
where he had been so ensnared. * No,’ 
said he, ‘ I have been accustomed to hard- 
fare’ and an ojnpty purse; and I will sub¬ 
mit to be poore” still, sooner than risk the 
peace of .my mind again.’ This purpose, 
taken to guard his future peace, promoted 
his present satisfaction. Confiding in God, 
he looked towards the Capital full of ten¬ 
der and delicious seittiments. 

His agitation encreased as he ap- 

f I 

proached the goal of his^^wishes. But the 
tide turued befqre they reached Grayes- 
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find ; and they were left to contend with it 
only by the help of a weak breeze, that 
flapped fitfully in the sails. The sun went 
down; the moon 4 'ose in brightness;.; the 
tide flowed again; and night was wearing 
‘ away before the vessel was moored in the 
Pool. Lefevre ^’uniped into a wherry, and 
speedily leaped again on the loved shore of 
his country! He could say nothing—he 
was almost fainting* with eagerness and 
joy ! He f)aused to recover himself from 
the tremors of gladness, and the unsteadi¬ 
ness consequent on ,the motion of the «ves- 
sel; and them hastened on his way to his 
friend Douglas, anticipating with delight, 
the moment of seeing liim face to face. 

With his thoughts thus engaged, his 
attention was af i*ested by*th<e tolling of the 
great bell of St. Paul’s! Il was tbe fune¬ 
ral knell which attended the remaihs of the 
Princess Charlotte, and her infant son, to 
tbe awful tomb. Splemif and more solemn 
k4»roke upon thc’stillness of night, till the 
surrounding churches, as by sympathy, 
repeated the heavy^tonesancT the sounds 
of death vibrated through the • empty 
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streetE!, and sang mournfully in the vaulted 
heavens! 

A demand on our grief in the moment 
of exultation is like sn«>w in harvest. Le- 
fevre was peculiarly affected by this na¬ 
tional lamentation, just when his heart was 
bounding with joy, ‘at lies return to his 
birth-place. ‘ Ah! ’ thought he, ‘ such are 
the contrasts of this life. I embrace my 
native land with rapture; the hope of the 
reigning family leaves it with a groan. The 
world itself is but a port into which some 
are^entering with pleasure, and from which 
others are departing with anxiet ) Here, 
the tear of joy is often supplanted by the 
tear of woe; the marriage favor and the 
emblems of mortality frequently reach us 
at the same Well!*this is not our 

rest! ’ t. 

« I 

His mip.d having been suddenly di¬ 
rected to melancholy objects, Lefevre's 
reflections continued in «a similar train, till 

i 

they became of a more painful naturer. 
The voice of death that still filled his ear 
as he passed along tho town, insensibly 
mingled itself with the thoughts of his mo- 
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ther, which had previously engaged him; 
and, in the end, gave undue strength to his 
alarm on her account. ‘ Was she well ? 
Was she living?. Perhaps the de£^th>bell 

•had done its last oflSce for her 1-And 

then again, he was going to Doifglas—but 
how would he^ecefVe him ? He might re- 
pulse him! He had not answered his letter! 
Whv did he not answer it? ’ 

Under this cloud of apprehension, Le- 
fevre arrit^ed at fhe resilience of his friend, 
and in an instant stood before him, still 
doubtful of his reception. . ^ 

Douglas was alone in his parlour, and 
was listening to the inelanclioly sounds, 
w^hich reached his ear from every quarter 
of the ihetropolis, and ^reflevting on the 
frailty of human existence.» His attention 
had been so abstracted, tliat he. did not 

• ’-a ■ 

notice J^efevre’s knock at the cfoor, nor 

had he the. least expectation of his having 

left Canada; so ttliat, when licfevre pre- 
‘Slanted himself to him, it almost seemed 
like a visitation from the tomb, and he 
started involuntarily. « 

There w'as, however, .no hesitation in 
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his surprise. If for a moment he was 
startled at the unthought apparition of his 
friend, the next moment he folded his arms 
around him in speechless joy I 

‘ JVIy mother? ’ said Lefevre with an 
enquiring look. ‘ Tell me is-—^—* 

‘ She is living and well, 1 believe/ 
replied Douglas, catching his meaning. 

‘ God is good! ’ cried Lefevre, as his 
distress faded from 'his countenance— 
‘ Blessed be his rrame ! * , 

They gazed on each other without 
offering to speak, aware that each had 
much to communicate, which defied all 
words to express; and before they were 
employed again, confidence was restored 
—^affection was exchanged—and they be¬ 
came sensibly to each othei^, what they had 
ever been. 

Then they relaxed into conversation. 
Douglas explained that he had answered 
his letter, but that as he was from town 
when it came, he had not the opportunrfej 
of doing it so early, as he otherwise should 
have done. Lefevre al§o informed him of 
his uncle’s having procure^ his discharge, 
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ivith some leading events of his life, since 
his landing at Montreal, of which he was 
ignorant. Much did they rejoice together; 
«and, having expressed their joy at tfie foot¬ 
stool of Hftn to*whom they owed4he happy 
meeting, they sepavated to their chambers, 
for tl*e refreshment of sleeps a blessing 
which, though it was denied to Douglas 
this night, was grafted to the weary frame 
of Lefeviie. 

Lefevre rose early in the morning; 
and, calling first on his uncle, proceeded to 
a neighbouring inn, to take coach for his 
native town. Never did the journey ap¬ 
pear so tedious; but tedious as it was to 
him, it lernrinated about the usual time. 
Unwilling as he was to,* prolong the time 
that kept him from his mother s embrace, 

u 

he made his way in the fiVst'ipstaace to his 
old friend Mr. Palmer, to* beg him, once 
more, to prepare her mind for his unhoped 
,^]|;rival. 

Mr. Palmer, ever ready to do a kind-* 
ness, went imihediately to Mrs. Lefevre, 

• 3 - ^ 

thinking as he went, how he m^ht best 
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fulfil his commission. He knew, that since 
the departure of her son, she had lost 
much of her evenness of temper, and was 
occasionally subject to great prostration of 
spirits. It was in one of these fits of de¬ 
pression he found her. • 

‘Mrs. Lefevre,’ said he, ‘shall.I tell 
you some news ? ’ 

‘ News! no — I wish to hear no news.’ 

I 

‘ Then I wo’n’t tell you ’ he replied, 
with an air of indifference. ‘ Have you seen 
Dr. Mills, to-day ? ’ 

‘Yes; he called this morning.—He 
tried to comfort me about Charles.—But 
ah! Mr. Palmer, I have no comfort but in 
God! ’ ‘ . 

4 % 

‘ He is our hefit comfort, ma’am.’ 

‘ But didn’l you talk of news Mr. 
Palmer?’ 

‘ Yes;—bui you declined hearing it.’ 

‘ Ah! what is news to me—except it 
were about Charles—but I shall nevjr, 
hear of him again! Think Mr. Palmer of 
his being a private soldier. Poor child I I 
weep whenever I think of it,—Always 
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brought up so well—-and taken such care 
of you know Mr. Palmer—he’s dead with 
hardships before this! ’ 

‘ What Vill you say, if I give you 
tidings of him?* 

‘ Tidings of hjm! ’ she exclaimed, 
rousing herself •and looking eagerly upon 
Iiim. ‘ \Vhat is he dead then ?—O tell me if 
he is! It wo’n’t hurt me, indeed it wo’n’t 
—It’s bettej* than the cruelty of suspense!’ 

* Be composed, my friend. Your son 
is alive! ’ 

‘ Alive!—then he don’t love* his 'mo¬ 
ther! O tliat’s a cutting thought, Mr. 
Palmer 1 ’ 

• You should not indulge it ma’am. I 
will venture to say he does love^his mother 
most tenderly! ’ 

She looked on hiii/ iacred lilously. 
‘Ah! Mr. Palmer, you’re a good man as 
"lives. But'you are not a mother —you 

never had childr«h.-If he loved his 

mother, why did he not write to her? 
See here, (taking a worn-out •letter from 
her bosom, whicll she *always carried 
there) this is thh only letter I have had 
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from him. Why did he not answer 
mine?’ 

‘ Perhaps, ma’am, he may have left 
Canada before it arrived—he may be in 
expectation of seeing yon.’ ^ ♦ 

' Of seeing me I, Ah! I shall never 
see his face! But you have heard from him 
then, Mr. Palmer? What does he say ?’ 

* He.says, ma’am, he hopes soon to 
be with you.’ 

‘ Does he!—dear child 1—may I see 
the letter?’ 

‘ I have—1 have received no letter,’ 
replied he with great confusion, at this 
unexpected question. 

^ ‘ How ! no letter! How did you hear 

then?* she continued, exaipining his looks. 

Mr. Palmer was at faulU Without 
farther .circumlocution, he was obliged to 
allude to the arrival of Lefevre, in the best 
terms •^his perplexity would allow. 

Although Mrs. Lctevre had nullified 
the caution of her worthy friend, she was 
little qualified to endure the consequences. 
The several assurance^—that her son was 
alive-^that he still loved her—that he was 
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in England—that he ^'as in the town, and 
not many yards from her—nearly over¬ 
powered her reason; and made her wild 
with joy. ^he gjanced round the room as 

• if he were already in it; and then proposed 

hastening*to the spot where he was tar¬ 
rying. , • 

Mr. Palmer, however, sutiteeded in 
restraining her, and despatched a servant 
to request Lefevres attendance. Painful 
were the few minutes, -which elapsed be¬ 
tween this message and the interview, to 
the affectionate mouther. She en^ieavoured 
to listen tc, Mr. Palmer’s composing con¬ 
versation, but it had lost all its power; 
she tried all the chairs in the room, but 
not one of*them could hoU her. She 
hurried to the*wiiidow to i^ek him—then 
she turned away and ^azed at his picture, 
that hung on the wainscot-*'and*then she 
paced the iloor quickly, pressing her hands 
on her bosom, ^as if *to suppress some 

• hysterical, sensations. 

Soon Lefevre, entering the back way, 
made his appearance at^the parlour door, 
and in an instant was folded in hisnuother’s 
VOL. II. V 
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arms. * My son!—my son!’ she cried, press¬ 
ing him to her heart. Then she held him 
from her and fixed her eyes on his features, 
and tHen again as suddenly embraced him 
exclaiming—* It is he!—He is alive!—I 
have seen him !— I am not childless! 
Charles! Charles! My only Charles!’— 
She became insensible, and sank down on 
the sofa. 

This event was favorable to both par¬ 
ties. Lefevre had time to compose himself, 
and his mother, when her perceptions 
returned, was calm. She looked with a 
tender smile upon her son, who was kneel¬ 
ing by her side, and kissing her hand. 

* My mother!’ said he, with answering 
tenderness. 

r 

She wept: ^ 

* Mother J my dearest mother I’ 

* Oh ! Chajrles—my dearest Charles— 
How tljat voice goes to my heart!—How 
long it is since I hav(^ heard it! — It 
was always sweeter than music to your 
mother!’ 

* My beloved mother shall always hear 
it,’ said he, weeping with her. 
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‘ Ah! you will* never fori^ke her— 
will you?’ said she, a painful recollection, 
changing her countenance. 

‘ No—never!—nothing but death s^'all 
separate us ; and that but for a ^lort time V 

A smile was ^restored to the cheeky 
over which tbfe tears were rolling—‘ Dear— 
affectionate child 1 I have sometimes been 
unjust to you.’ 

‘ Oh ! my beloved mother, say not so! 

_ * • • 

Do not distress me! It is I who have 

been unjust—uudutiful. Say you have 

forgiven me?’ • • 

She cbuld not reply. She embraced 
him afresh—mixed her tears with his— 
Y>ressed coujitless kisses on his cheekjand 
forehead—an^, restoring bifh to himself 
said—* Think,’my dear, ptily of the past, 
as it shall strengthen ou? mutual^love.’ 

Henceforth the p8,st was forgotten, only 
as it had this desired tendency. .Lefevre 
tarried some tiiiil^ with his mother, delight- 
mg and being delighted. Hb was edified 
by the societ}^ of Dr. Mills, while it 
pleased him, as 4n*s clftiracter reminded 
him, of the excellencies of his imssionary 

u 2 
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friend. To that distant friend he wrote a 
long and affectionate epistle. He visited 
the favourite walks of his Douglas; and 
oft,en paused before the tomb of his youth¬ 
ful plaiynisd^ Caroline. And whjen he re¬ 
turned to town, it was in company of his 
mother, who seemed to find in his presence, 
a charm for that heaviness of spirits, to 
which she felt herself subiect. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


diJring Lefevre’s absence from 
London, Douglas Vas busying his thoughts 
on \ifhat attentions might be radst properly 
shown him, to reconcile his mind to his 
connexions, and "to discover the joy his 
return had difii^sed. * 

Amongst other things, it occurred to 
him, that, h,s he, knew Lefevr^, fov; some 
time at least, would like to be accommo¬ 
dated with the Russells, he could easily 
• put his old lodgings into a comfortable 
state, for his reception.^ WUh this infjires- 
sion he went* .to their •wealthy and mutual 
friends, and explained^Ins wishes. For a 
few minutes he had to syiiyiafliize in the 
first transports of joy, created in their 
generous bosoms, on learning that Lefevre 
-was in EnglancT, and that in a short time 
they were to see him again ! Afterwards 
he found them (lelight^d at his proposal; 
and so ready to execute it, that he with 
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some difficulty insisted on taking his share, 
in providing for the arrangements. Mrs. 
Russell became quite talkative with joy. 

There, are his books you know Mr. 
Douglas—we have all of ^hem—and they 

t • ^ 

have never been touched—and as to the 
rest we can soon manage it. When does 
he come ? ' It shall be as nice as a' new 
pin before that time, be it vihen it will’— 
And then she ran on, telling in detail, 
what she would do—how. she would do 
it—^jiist as things arose to her mind. 
Douglas left his friends, satisfied every 
thing would be done, that could testify 
respect and love for his Lefcvre. 

In addition to this, Douglas thought, 
that'much awkwardness of fueling might 

I 

be spared his friend, by being introduced 
at once, to most of those acquaintance he 
would wish . to preserve. He suggested 
such a meeting to him, and proposed that 
it should be under his rcof; and so con¬ 
ducted as to be, at once, social and devtf- 
tional. Lefevre cordially acquiesced in 
Douglass desire; he named the Christmas 
day for its occurrence; and expressed a 
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hope, ‘ that it might be an occasion of 
benefit to some, and of proper acknowledg¬ 
ment to the superintending goodness of 
God.’ 

* Lefev^e hai^ however, to wit»'^ss a 

painful scene, before this day of mutual re¬ 
joicing arrivech On reaching London, and 
the dwelling of bis friend again,*oiie of his 
earliest enquiries was after the companions 
of his folly. Douglas, who had interested 
himself in their# course* because they in- 
terested Lefevre, informed him pretty ac¬ 
curately of them. . Two of them, b 3 »: their 
continued excesses, had brought premature 
death upon themselves; and the rest were, 
either reduced to a state of nerveless in- 
sensibility, or, driven on i)y passions inaul- 
gence had made doiiiiAecring, they had 
gone from wqj’se to wor^e,, till they were 
superlatively bad. • ^ * 

Much as Lefevre’s heart ached at the 

•• 

statement, itspaiiis were sensibly encreased, 

* 2 SS Douglas replied to his interrogations 
concerning Wilson. The others he had 
found thoughtless, gay^ and irreligious; 
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but Wilson he had drawn aside from the 
paths of peace and innocence. 

Poor Wilson! He was now^ in a dying 
'^^ate. A habit of drinking had been too 
easily foiTued on his plastic temper; and it 
had gradually brought with it all its ac¬ 
cursed and inseparable attendants. It had 
weaned him from his home—it had wasted 
his property—it had disqualified him for 
his duties—it had broken his spirits—it 
had subdued his piety—and it was now 
preying on his life! 

iiefevre could make no reply to the 
distressing account; but mertlly said in a 
suppressed voice of deep feeling, ‘ I must 
go and see him!' and, arose from his seat 
to fulfil his intension. Douglas rose with 
him, and the ftiends went'together. 

The first glance on Wilson’s present 
circumstanced,. affected Lefevre by con¬ 
trast. He had formerly occ6pied good 
apartments, to which cleanliness and order 
gave a nameless charm ; and Lefevre had, 
at first, been accustomed to find him, re¬ 
ceiving and reflecting the-affectionate smiles 
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of his wife and child, as the evenings passed 
happily away, in light employments, or 
domestic recreations. Now he saw him 
and his family dHvcu, for a last refuge, ‘'-o 
a wretched^ gcrrt^t, low, dirty, ^nd^unfur- 
nislied; and even Jiere, it was evident, the, 
sconige of poverty was on them^ A clean 
cloth lay in one corner of the place, as if 
to cover their scanty provisions. 7Vo 
damasred. chairs and a broken table, stood 
towards the cc^itre of the room. Within 
the sooty chinmeypiece lay a few coals, 
between lialf-a-d(?zen bricks ; ‘but *at so 
much distance from each other, that the 
flame of some, in vain attempted to com¬ 
municate itfielf to the remainder. By^ the 
side of the five, on a stool,* sat the little 
child, stretching out her (;llilled hands and 
feet, desirous of a warmth she*could not 
obtain ; while the siifoke pufted out repeat¬ 
edly by iRe wind, had^ given a sallow cast 

to her d('jected^*J)ut healthy countenance. 

■* • _ 

The* wife and mother rt)se at the en¬ 
trance of the visitors to reeijive them, with¬ 
out salutation, withouf complaint. She 
stood like a •piicture of* woe. * Nothing 
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seemed to remind Leievre of her, but a cer¬ 
tain neatness of appearance, which, though 
it cannot be described, often serves alone 
distinguish one femalcifrom others; but 
this' vory peatness sat on her sh^by attire, 
like the spirit of departed comfort on ex¬ 
isting misery, and seemed tc- ^ay—‘ I have 
seen better days.’ 

On a worm-eaten press bedstead was 
Wilson himself. His eyes wandered with- 
bot observation; his desh >had sunk from 
his features, and given them an awful pro¬ 
minency ; and an unwholesome yellowness 
tinctured his skin. His livei’ was con¬ 
sumed, and his end was rapidly approach¬ 
ing] 

* Ah!' thought Lefevre, as he moved 
towards the bod, ‘ I have done all this! ’ 
He spoke to the dying man., He was in¬ 
sensible.—He turned away with agitation 
to his afflicted wife, and enquired the state 
of his mind. Her reply was just what he 
dreaded to bear. ‘ Unhappy, sir,’ said sh’e 
—* very unhappy! ’ 

‘ Is he penitent ? ’ > 

‘ I trqsthe is, sir!* 
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‘ Has he hope? * • 

* ^ • 

* Alas! no sir. Had he but hope in 
his death, the bitterness of death would be 
past to me! • • • 

• ' Hemdst kofiel* cneA Lefeyre^}c5h\g 

‘the command of his grief for a moment. 
Then recovering himself a little, he enquir¬ 
ed, wlfether he was likely to be*sensible 
again; and, on learning that lie was, and 
that it was most probable towards evening, 
he begged'permijssion tcT attend him that • 
night. 

The frieifds w^ilked home in silent 
reflection. Lefcvre knew not how, either 
to conceal, or express his concern. Douglas 
remarked it, and said—‘ Poor Wilson ! I 
have seeh him many tim^s; and, though 

he is without comfort, T tvould believe he 

• * 

is truly penitcr\t.’ 

‘ Do you think ao!’ extj^imed Le- 
fevre, with momentary satisfaction But 
he has no hope! Gan th^re be real contri- 
tioA where there is no hope —rm faith ? ’ 

‘ He may,* ^replied Douglas, * have 
hope enough to rajse him above despair; 
and yet too little; to produce semibh com- 
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fort—there may be Yaith enough to rely on 
the Saviour, but not enough for an assurance 
of his favor.’ 

sAh! may be! butiat best it is doubt- 
fuir^ 0,iny dear friend,**you cannot know 
what I suffer at this instant! You have 
never ruined a fellow c/eature 1 Poor 
Wilson I His temporal distress is nothing 
—but his soul Douglas !—Indeed, if he die 
without some evidence of his hope in the 
‘Redeemer, I shall never«hold up my head 
in this world!’ 

.« Strong emotion s,carceiy allowed him 
to finish the sentence. He hastened to his 
chamber, to repent afresli of those trans¬ 
gressions, which had carried their influence 
bbyond himself; and to pray ardently for 
the pardon a^id* acceptance of his former 
companion, that his guilt might not rest on 
his conscience. 

f- 

Early in the evening he rreneM^ed his 
visit, as he had proposed. Wilson was 
still insensiiile, and the hand of death «was 
evidently upon him. Lefevre determined 
not to leave liiM;i; and, prepared to remain 
with him the \vhole night, should he live 
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through it. Hour afte# hour elapsed, leav¬ 
ing him little to do, except to count the 
^ slow minutes on his watch, or to feel the 
dying pulse, • whid];! by turns throbbed — 
ifrembled—add stgpped ! Midni^t cc.;iie 
•and went without any glimpse of reason; 
and the patienU was* waxing worse. Le- 
fevre >^as greatly distressed; hh feared 
that no opportunity would be afforded, to 
exchange even a word or a sign with him. 
About one* o’clock, however, the heavy 
film on his eye dispersed—his senses were 
collected—he •could see—he could speak. 
His eye caught Lefevre ! He had no ex¬ 
pectation of seeing him. He became con¬ 
fused. He made an effort to recover him- 

ft 

self. Hi& eye brightened^ and* still dwhit 
upon him, Liclevre couM not endure it. 
He spoke to rc^lieve his*fe^lij|gs. • 

‘ Wilson!’—said Jie, ‘ do j'ou know 
, me?’ • 

‘ Know you /• Oh L'hfevrel-’ cried 

llnf dying naan, with alarming agitation. 

These words, associated with his own 

* ^ 

reflection, went, lik^ a lanoet, to the bottom 
of Lefevre’s soul. Had he, inclined to his 
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feelingis, he would have fled from the pain 
of his presence; but his mind was now 
disciplined, lie had a duty to discharge 
—he desired to lead him back to the fold 
whom he had led from it—and he cared 

_ ^ I 

not what he suffered, if he might but ac¬ 
complish it. 

I • 

' What is your state of mind ?’ he re¬ 
sumed. 

‘ Dark—dark —miserably dark ! * said 
he, shaking his head. 

‘ Do you doubt the goodness of God ?’ 
said* Lefevre. 

‘ O, no! impossible!—^iihpossible I — 

but to me —to me -’ and his voice failed 

hill). 

' He regained it. He pointed to his 

\ 

wife, who sat at the foot of the bed absorbed 
in woen.-‘ See there!’ said he, ‘ 1 have 
ruined her—my chi^d —I have ruined my 
child!’ 

‘ Think not "of exclaimed the 
afliicted wife. * ■* 

^ They shall never want friends! ’ said 
Lefevre. 

* Dear. Lefevre! ’ said he, extending 
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his hand to him.—‘ Where’s the child ?' he 
continued—* Where’s my Ann?’ 

He was told she was sleeping. He 
desired to see her. They took her from 
* the corner of the room where stye was re¬ 
posing, and/without awakening her, bore 
her to her fatlicr. he passed his bony and 
faiiltering hand down her little dieshy arm. 
He motioned for her to be lowered to him. 
He endeavoured to* lift his head a little, 
and pressed his Ivvidlips bn her half-openeS** 
and smiling mouth. The effort and emo¬ 
tion M^ere too Vouch for him—he*fell *back 
and fainted* The unconscious child was 
laid hastily on the foot of the bed, while 
they sought tp revive him. 

Lefevre fe4 that he had b\3en diverted 
from the subject, which Itfy nearest his 
heart. He feared the life*was now depart¬ 
ing ; and he shuddered to«lose his friend, 
without sofhe evidence of his return to God. 

^ O/ said he to hhnself, ‘ his guilt will be 
'upon me ! • 

On the application of^'olatile salts, 
however, to the nostrils of Wilson, he once 
more revived, bilt it was without the power 
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of utterance. He tried to speak and could 
not! The attempt only convulsed the life¬ 
less jaws. He looked ou his wife and 
Lefevrp, with indescriba|^le anguish. 

Wilson! —cried LefeVre-r‘cannot* 
you speak to us? —Make a sign—Are you 
notliappy?' 

He endeavoured to shake his' head; 
but, having inclined it one way, he could 
not turn it in the opposite direction. They 
linderstood his awful, half^expressed nega¬ 
tive and wept. 

Do you not’ continued Lefevre,* repent 
of your sins, and renounce them?—If you 
do, lift up your hand,’ and his eye fell upon 
the nerveless hand, as though the sentence 
of life or d^lh v'^ere within its power. 

It arose!*—An insupportable weight 
fell front Lefevre’s heart. 

‘Are ;*^6u/ he<»resumed, 'enabled to 
cast yourself, as a perishing, condemned 
sinner at the feet of the divine Saviour?’ 

He had lost the power to raise Ithe 
hand; but l\e slowly rais,ed both his arms, 
while the feeblchands hung dangling upon 
each other, - - 
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* Oh ! Thank God ! ’ cried the wife. 

‘Oh! Tliank God!’ cried Lefevre. 

This burst of joyful gratitude ovefj 
their attention wa;^ fixed in sympatli^j'^ w^ith 
Ihe suflerer.* A few moments woiilcj now 
•end his sufTcfings. The blood had retired 
from his clay-celd extremities. The light 
of his ^ye was quenched. His bfeath was 
short, spasmodical and rattling. Convul¬ 
sions, like the fangs of death, writhed his 
whole body. Ay-attaclr severer than tlic?“’ 
former came on It terminated in a deep 
gi’oan. Lefevfe thopght it announced the 
departure of the soul — he sunk on his 
knees exclaiming—* Lord Jesus receive his 
spirit!’—He paused to listen for his breath¬ 
ing—nothing was heard? He held his watth 
glass over his mouth —its•suarface was not 
steamed! Awful was tlfe ipbmentI Awful 
was the stillness that succeeded! ![Veither 
Lefevre nor Mrs. Wilson dared to interrupt 
it, by word, or sqj)^ or liiovement. You 
might have tJioughVthat death had not only 
triumphed in one instance, but that his seal 
was set on every tl\ing in this chamber of 
woe. The neglepted taper ,was dickering 

VOL. II. X 
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away its last light “in the socket. The 
exhausted cinders on the hearth were, as 
the fire forsook them, crackling like the 
death-watch. The child lay kt the feet of 
the fcxaidinate body of its father, breathing 
so softly, that it seemed to respire not at 
all. The mother and Lefevrc were so pale— 
so motionless, that you might have ques> 
tioned, whether they had power to move, 
or to think. And the room itself, with 
its low arched ceiling, 'Idackened by the 
smoke of numerous years, an.d containing 
only light enough to reveal the darkness, 
was much more like a sepulthre for the 
dead, than an abode for the living. 

Mrs. Wilson was the first to show sigrls 
of life. Shb arose, and moving to the head 
of the bed, closed the eyelids of the dead 
body. This act of delicacy to the deceased 
stirred all her grief;' she sunk on the bed, 
and, kissing the pallid forehead, wept aloud, 
without seeming to have power to arise. 
Lefevre die! all that Christian sympalhy' 
could su^ei^t. to console her beneath the 
affliction. He tarried (with her till break 
of day;^and.then, taking his leave, assured 
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her, that he would^ wholly relieve her 
from the painful duties connected with 
his funeral. 

* Poor Wilson! ’ thought Ijefev¥e as he 
* went tows^fcls the residence of Jlouglas— 
‘Poor Wilson! th^ sun is gone down at^ 
iiQon!—and l>^hind a heavy, impenetrable 
cloud 1—But I trust, by the grace of God, 
it shall arise, on the morning of the resur¬ 
rection, bjright witll glory, and changeless 
as immortality !* * * 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


AFTER having obtained slight repose, 
Lefevre did what was immediately neces¬ 
sary for the remains of Wilson; and then 
went with Douglas, to call on the Russells. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of these 
r^'icellent persons in this ..interview. At 
the first sight of Lefevre Mrs. Russell ran 
forwaijd to greet him, excjaimii’jg—‘ Thanks 
be praised! Thanks be praised! here he is!' 

‘ My son! my son!’ said Mr. Russell, 
w^ith a calmer, but as deep a joy, embra¬ 
cing him with opep arms, as if he remem¬ 
bered his promise on last parting with him. 

‘ O what ^ l,)lessed moipent is this,' 
continued Mfs. Russell, pressing his hand 
between hers, *To see your face again! and 
to see you smile so sweetly as you used to 
do! Jt niakos one’s heart dance agaifi! 
Ever since Mr.^ Douglas told us you were 
come, my food has dona* me no good, for 
the longing l.had to see >ou!—Ha! ray 
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dear, (turning to lierihusband) you’re a fa¬ 
mous man for dreams, and pres'eutinients; 
you always said you thought you should 
see our dear Charles again, as wp called 
him.’ 

• - • • 

‘ Yes, rtiy dear,* observed Mr. Russell, 

passing his hand over his venerable locks, 
‘ I dW think so; and I rejoice 9,s much in 
seeing him, as I should in seeing cfur dear 
child, though w'e diav’n’t seen him these 
three yeafs.’ 

This allusion moderated, without ex¬ 
tinguishing the ciijotions of Mi;s. Russell. 
They sat down, and conversed together 
most pleasantly for some time. Mrs. Rus¬ 
sell, however, was the first to interrupt 
the dii^course. She and Douglas h^d a 
secret between them; anti she longed to 
witness the pjeasure 6f JJefevredon divulg¬ 
ing it. She sat silen£ a couple of minutes, 
busily pursing her lips and twirling her 
thumbs; and th^n, starting up, addressed 
him—* Have you no wish t(^ your old 

rooms Mr. Lefevre ?’ 

• 

‘ A very grpat ouq, ma’am,’ replied 
Lefevre, ‘ if it^ is convenient to you.’ 
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‘ O, perfectly cod veiiient! They have 
scarcely been used since you left them. 
Follow me!’—and away she tript upstairs, 
leaving the three gentlemen to choose their 
own pace. 

The minute thus stolen' from cere¬ 
mony, was given to th6 exe^^cise of a lively 
and delic&te affection. It gave Mrs. Rus¬ 
sell opportunity to assure herself that all 
was arranged, as she V/^ould have it. Her 
Aruly womanly eye^ offeBded instantly by 
the want of order and proportion, ran 
over ^the rooin. Every thii^g was in its 
place — the whole looked well. Yet, 
there was an unaccountable itching in 
her fingers, to give a last touch to all 
things. She stroked the plaits of the cur¬ 
tains— regulated the drop pf the blinds to 
the light,.,and to each other— ran her hand 
along the surface gf the bookshelves— 
shifted the desk and chair about half an 
inch—and hastening into J:he antichamber, 
.passed her ^ngers over the counterpacie 
as she went—and opened, finally, the linen 
drawer, to see'tn^t nothipg there was rum¬ 
pled. A\\ this was done in a shorter time 
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than is required to toil it, and being done, 
Mrs. Russell took her stand in the middle 
of the room, waiting to mark, with glisten¬ 
ing eyes, the firsrf; impression on I^fevre. 

The iiifprqstyons of Lefevre ^^e^e those 
of joyful surprise. He expected to have 
found, that hi« booths were sold to cover a 
debt*he owed. Mr. Russell, aifd thought 
that little in the room could remihd him 
of what it was. Or/ the contrary, it carried 
him back not only to former days, but "to 
his hest days; and was, at the same* time, 
a quiet instance .of the most* respectful 
friend ship.** For a moment he reproached 
himself for neglecting the merits of such 
•attachments^ and then, exchanging a smile 
with DouglaSj which (Jwelb.on the joys 
that were past, he* tufned to smile with 
pleasure and,gratitud*e qii Jiis revered and 
aged friends. • ^ * 

‘ And w ill you,’ said he, ‘ receive me 
again ? Have you forgotten all the trouble 
r foolishly gave you ? ’ « 

‘ Will .replied Mrs. Russell, ‘ Do 
you doubt that we love^you then?—To be 
sure we will .receive yotu. with all our 
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hearts ! Forgotten the trouble ! —Yes, in^- 
deed we have! Mr. Russell and I never 
think of injuries. I reineinber, a person 
some time ago insulted me, artd I hastily 
said I -vRiild never notice )kt pgain ; but 
the next day happening to meet her, I 
nodded and spoke as usual; for I had for- 

9% 

gotten all about it. — But there’s one thing 
wo don’t forget. We don’t forget how hap¬ 
py you once made us; nor shall never ! So 
‘don’t doubt about our willingness. If you 
are willing, you’ll come; and if you come, 
you'll make the evening of life bright and 
sunny to us old folks, I assure' you ! ’ 

‘ If I can promote your comfort, it 
will be a great addition to my own,’ said 
Lefevre, bowing to the ope;i-spirited Mrs. 
Russell, and her^uisband. 

He went towards the table, and seated 
* 1 

himself at tlie desk, turning over his old 
bible, and observing the marginal notes he 

t 

had entered there. 

‘ Ha! ’ exclaimed Mrs. Russell, ‘ that 
is quite like old, times. He sits now just 
as he used to do, turning over his books. 
IIow often have I peeped upon him, 
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while he has been bjisied with his books, 
and said in my heart,—Blessibgs on him! 
He'll make a shining character” -and so 
he will after ^11, depend upon^ it Mr. 
Douglas! ^ , 

‘ Not* a shining chaiacter,’ said Le- 
fevre rising and loudly pressing her hand, 
— ‘blit what is of infinitely lAore impor¬ 
tance, a mejnl one.’ • 

‘ Well, well,’*said Mr. Russell with a 
playful smile,, ^suppose we unite theip*— 
to shine in order to he nsefuL I think our 
blessed Lofd has^done so* To ^hine for the 
sake of shining, is contemptible vanity; 
but to desire to shine, that others may be 
• benefitted by our light, is real piety.’ 

After Lefevre h^d iiv^pected 'every 
thing, and warmly expressed his pleasure 
on the occasion, he {urue(l upon his friends 
a happy and enquinug Ipol^—‘*Pray,’ said 
he, ‘ to tvhom am I obliged for all this de¬ 
licate attention?.* * 

* ^ To nobody ! —To those who think 

themselves oj^liged by doing any thing for 
you,’ cried Mrs* Russoll. 

* To thQse, who |lvnk thtj* most they 
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can do, but a trifling,^ -expression of their 
joy on Mr. Lefevre’s return to the bosom 
of his friends I ’ said Mr. Douglas. 

‘ To those, who have always looked 
on you with the tenderness of parental 
love, or the strength of fraternal friendship!' 
said Mr. Russell, as the' tear .moistened his 
eye. 

Lefevre was affected deeply. He 
looked on them all. My father!—niy 
iEi>thcr ! — my brother! • ,,he exclaimed, 
'such you have ever been to me!—O, I 
now f^.el I, am at home, and' that to this 
hour, I have been a wanderer! ’ 

Blissful was the pause of silence that 
succeeded! Soon, however, it terminated. 
The5 shook bands and parted, with the 
expectation of m<eeting on the ensuing day. 

The anticipated day arrived. The 
morning of it vas givqn by Lefevre to still 
devotion; and by Mr. and Mrs. Douglas 
to busy preparations, that every thing 
might do hon(>r to the occasion, and, at 
the required time, pass forward with order 
and quietude. 

At length, the. morning waned, and 
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the guests made thpr appearance in the 
drawing room. There were Mr. Lefevre, 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell, Mr. Banks, John 
Graham, Wallis^ and four other young 
persons, wkh whom Lefevre had had some 
acquaintance; but whose names, as they 
have not beeg necessary to the former part 
of the history, need not now he^nentioned. 
These Mr, Douglas had invited, ibecause 
he hoped the opportunity would be highly 
profitable to t^ein; and, if Wallis was,.of 
the number, it was with a similar .hope; 
while he had an ^assurange, that the lime 
was past, dn which he was likely to influ¬ 
ence Lefevre dangerously. 

Lefevre received his friends with calm 
joy, ahd unaflected humilit3r. The atten¬ 
tion, howevef; whk:h >n ^he first instance, 
was so eagerly directed^ to hiig gave him 
some embarrassment; butffom ihis he was 
speedily relieved, by the"* politeness of his 
host and hostess, who soon gave it other 
directions, and made their friend’s situation 
easy to him. 

Dinner w'^s sooi;^ Enounced; and 
Eoon th^ company jw'ere seated around a 
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bounteous table; ov^r which good taste, 
economy,'and liberality presided. There 
was nothing confused or incongruous; one 
thing bore a relation to every other thing 
provided. Nothing was wanting, to toler- 

* a * r 

ate the thought of niggardliness—nothing 
'present, to extort the chisirge^of profusion. 

Mr. ai.d Mrs. Douglas did the honours 
of the feast, in a manner the n\ost simple, 
noiseless, and cheerful imaginable. There 
no puff, no show, no^dplent intreaties; 
no inward uneasiness, lest the expense of 
one dish, or th^ rarity of anctiler, should 
pass without valuation or applause. It w^as 
evident, that their pleasures were to arise. 


not from offerings to their vanity, but from, 
the smsible comfort of their guests. * They 
had kind words, ami a ..smiling countenance 


for each; if their attentions could be 

f 4 • 


supposed' at tA\ partial, it was in favor 
of those, on whom modesty had cast re¬ 


straints. Every want was .supplied before 


it was named or felt: arid, such was the 


communication kept up between the eye 
of the mistress and those of the servants, 


that the variations of. the table seemed to 
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go on by magic; and you were convinced, 
that the management was not got up for the 
day, but was the result of a uni-forinly well 
regulated household. • 

J)uring the dinner John Gr^liam sat 
next to Lefevre; and he took occasion to 
acknowledge^his letter, and to inform him 
of its*happy influence upon his^mind. It 
appeared, that he had been exposed io some 
temptations to wofidly amusements; and 
that he had ]os1» much of his relish for ttiig 
means of religidn, though he had not ne¬ 
glected them, at the time the letter found 
him. To fts arrival he referred, not only 
his establishment in the best purposes of his 
mind; but, acting on its directions, he 
expressed a ynodest hope, %hat he had 
enjoyed and coin prehen clreligion, as he 
had done at* no previous* perfod of his 
life. Lefevre, who iFad sq lately witnessed 
the sinister effects of his example, .rejoiced 
exceedingly be^ire God, on finding hid 
admonitidhs had been eflicadous to one so 
greatly beloveck 

On the remov al of the cloth, the healths 
went roufid, In «which Lefevre was emi- 
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nently noticed. All v/ere happy and coin- 
mnnicative; and the conversation was inci¬ 
dental, familiar, and general. At length, 
Wallis and Banks, who happened to sit 
together, «fell into a tite-i-fite ., Between 
J;hese two persons there^could not well be 

a greater contrast. Mr. Qjanks was a 
. ' . . . * 
linguist, awkward in his manners, and 

rather pedantic in his conversation; but of 
excellent character, and unprovokable tern- 
per. With Wallis the reader is well ac¬ 
quainted. Mr. Banks had in^ reply to his 
neighbour,' pre^»ented some etymological 
criticism rather needlessly; and Wallis, 
who had a sharp sense of the ridiculous, 
with limited views of real werth, was in- 
duced to break ajest or two upon him. 
Many witty things w.^re said on one side, 
and many‘grave ones on the other; till the 
one becoming more vivacious, and the other 
.more earnest, the rest of the company 
paused to listen. Wallic had just givqji 
that arch turn to his features, which was 
to usher in a bo>r mot; and he was rather 
excited, than checked, by the eye of general 
observation. 
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*Ha!’ he exclafiined triunjphantly— 

‘ I suppose you remember the anecdote of 
that ridiculous pedant^ who, *00 hearing 
the king of* Prussia praised for h\» incorn-^ 
parable skjfl andfdauntless braveiiy,* turned 
coldly away and i^aid—“ After all, I ima-. 
giue the king*of Prussia cannot decline a 
verb in /eai without making a blunder.”’ 

Every*eye turned on Mr. Banks, fie 
was confused; his tongue was paralyzed 
by maumise hortt€\ Mr. Douglas, not en¬ 
during that he* should suffer a moment’s 
pain on a day devoted to joy, took up the 
subject—‘The disposition,’ said he, looking 
on Wallis ‘ of which you complain is, I 
think, by no. means peculiar to men of 
letters. All m^n have their faVorite topics; 
and on these they * coinpfonly entertain 
enthusiastic, -and extrifvagant *ppinions. 
Perhaps you recollect the# account of the 
philosopher, who, in his rage for his darling 
doctrine of divisibility, maintained, that a 
* particle of matter is just as chpahle of infi¬ 
nite divisibility, as the globe itself? ’ 

‘ It seems,* ^said Defevre, ‘ in some 
degree to^riso, from the desire of saying 
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the utmost that can possibly be said, on a 
given theme. If I remember rightly. Bishop 
Hopkins is'■an example to the point. I 
think, intreating of littleisins,' he presses 
their enormity so far, as to>.epd by insisting, 
that little sins are greater than great ones/ 

‘Truer continued Doi&glas, ‘and I 
fear we must refer some of it to self-love, 
which teaches us to identify ourselves, with 
objects and pursuits in which we are par-. 
tteularly concerned, and do, perhaps, em¬ 
inently excel. Must we net in a measure 
ascribe to this, those.hyperbolical opinions 
often possessed, by the soldier of arms, by 
the advocate of law, and by the physician 
of medicine ?’ 

‘ Aye. a^e,’ said Mr. ][J,usseH—‘ then 
it all comes to the old fable. If the city is 
to be repaired, , th'.^ carpenter, the currier, 
and the maset*^, )yill all propose to do it; 
and each one recommends bis otun mate¬ 
rials as the hest.^ 

^ I 

‘ Yes, sir,’ resumed Douglas—‘ arid 
that, not always from a mefe idea of gain^ 
Their immediate employ ri4ay have so mixed 
itself, with all th?ir modes cf tlur^king and 
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natural partialities, as to have brought them, 
to rest upon it a value disproportionate and 
unreal.* 

‘ And ^ince it appears, that we are 
liable to thfj very failing we detect else¬ 
where, shOiJd* we not learn cBarity to 
others?’ observed Mr. Russell. 

‘ ^nd,’ said Lefevre, * if speh a dis¬ 
position is jnatural to us, how desirable 
must it be to brings it over on the side of 
religion —ttien ou^ very infirmities might 
promote its blessed interests.’ 

‘ Exactly so,’ said Mr. Banks, again 
composed, ‘ and in that case, it \Vou1ld be 
total advantage, without risk. We cannot 
exaggerate on the merits of religion ! ’ 

‘ Very good,’ said Douglas, with a 
smile. ‘ All dangef with religion is, 
on the side of deficiency, lt*has an import¬ 
ance—an excellence— a gIo^y—above our 
words—above our thoughtii! What would 
be extravagance elsewhere, is sobriety/lere.’ 

Tlie conversation paused a moment; 
and then became general agdlin. Lefevre 
introduced the •case of Wilson to them. 
He described his cfeath, and dwelt on those 


VOL. IT.' 
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particulars, which he thought calculated to 
henetit the younger part of the company. 
All were greatry affected, by the deep sym¬ 
pathy he exhibited iu tiie deceased and 

% o 

surviving members of the little %mily ; and 
a subscription w^as made ibr tiie funeral, 
which went very far ta coyer all the ex¬ 
pence. , 

By this time the ladies had retired to 
the drawing room, and the gentlemen 

speedily sought them there. The day had 

* 

closed. All without was^ dark, and cold, 
and damp; but all wdthin v^as light, and 
warm, and gladsome. Once ipore united, 
the happy party ranged themselves along 
the sides of the room, in form of an oval; 
having, at one extremity, k brilliant fire, 
and at the other, .a fipe toned organ, each 
branch appearing the happier, for the pre- 

a 

scncc of the other. 

Before the tea entered, Mrs. Douglas 
was petitioned, from all quarters, for a les¬ 
son or two on the instrument. ^ The pfti-^ 
tion was seconded by Mr. Douglas, to 
whom she halA fast her eye; he attended 
her to the seat. ^ Sl\e played sp^me of Han- 
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(id’s finest pieces, supported by the voices 
of her spouse, and the other yoftng men. 
Joy and harmony filled the placp. 

When Hie refreshments of tea had 

• ^ • 

been harided*iind dismissed, the c^nversa- 
•tion was foiufrl chiefly in the hands of Mr. 
Russell and L^evre? They were talking 
on the fliystery*of Providence, witfl marked 
seriousness. • Lefevre made some aHusion 
to his own ‘ awful visitation/ and attention 
w^as bent upon bipJ. Hitherto^ delicacy 
had forbidden au§^ one to refer to events, 
that might stii painful jrecoflectiorjs; ,but, 
now, it was'evident, if Lefevre chose to 
lead to them, all were most ready to follow. 
Those who know how concern and sym¬ 
pathy in the auditor unlock the heart of 
*the speaker, need not bfe informed, that 
Lefevre’s was qpmpletefy opt^ed.* 

He became, iiid«ed, ^ tlfg principal 
• centre of attraction and pleasure, through 
most of the evenkig. He touched on the 
leading events, during his ab^^ence from 
home; directing each of them to those, who 
were likely to regard it as most interest¬ 
ing. To Vl^lis he talked of the manners, 

Y 2 
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habits, a 4 id ainnsetnents of the people in 
Canada, sometimes with humour, and 

c 

always with truth. To Mr. Banks he spoke 

of books and learning*, and the stupendous 

• _ 

appearances of nature. To the females he 
presented tender pictures of'the widows,- 
and children he had krfown • and described 

r 

the ad mil able character of the Missionary. 
And, whatever related more fully to the 
interest of religion, and his own spiritual 
experierjcc, while' it wars heard*by all, was 
particularly addressed to Douglas and Mr. 
Rus‘=5elk 

His emotion kindled as ke went for¬ 
ward. All that he had suffered—all he 
had deserved to suffer—passed afresh be¬ 
fore him. He felt the greatness of his 
deliverance, end* was pressed on, by the 
weight c/f his obligations to his Redeemer. 
Strntence after^ scrntence was encreasingly 
serious. He had the highest object before 
him. He sought' not merely to gratify, 
but permah'^ntly to benefit, hi» young'ac¬ 
quaintance. He had secured their atten¬ 
tion, and he waj resohed on improving it 
He connected the most suita^e moral re- 
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flections with all he had stated. He called 
in other incidents, indiflereiit to their humi¬ 
liating tendency on himself, where they 
were likely to make 4 good and strong im¬ 
pression. Sin be*exposed in its deformity 
—temptation he stijpt of its meretricious 
ornaments—tljS world he proved to be as 
empty as ostentations — and Tie threw 
around religfon those diviile cliJM'ms, which 
can neithei; be bestowed nor appreciated, 
but by him ‘ who has handled kiid tasted * 
and felt of the good word of life.’ 

He rested. He was surprised to*per- 
ceive, how his earnestness had carried him 
on. No one spoke. Ilis young friends, 
to whom^he had, in the end, directed hipi- 
, self, still lo^ked^on him. 'Mr. Russell and 
Douglas sat at his sidc\ witJi*counteriaiiccs 
suffuseij with tlelight. Mrsf. Jlusjjell had 
her eyes covered witlf liei-f hafidkerchief; 

and his inotlicr had retired to a distance to 

• • 

weep ! He was confused. ‘ Fprgive me,’ 
said he, ‘ if I have said too much. I feared 
my past exampli* might lia* 0 injured you, 
and I was desirous of repairing the mis- 
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chief. What I have said is the fruit, not 
of books, but ijny own experience If pos¬ 
sible, I would make others wise by that 
experience. I would not any one should 
suffer what I have suffered,^, even with 
the certainty of surviving it; and, alas! 
where I have been preser^^ed, thousands 
have perished,’ * 

lie ceased; and his spirit seemed 
depressed beneath thfe sense of his past 
conduct. The floV of conversation was 
inteh’iipted, and no one^was prepared to 
restcve Mr. and Mrs.* Douglas ex¬ 
changed looks. She moved t8 the organ ; 
and, accompanied by the deep tones of the 
instrument, sang with a sv^eet and tender 
voice, the following versea:— 


' rm'y T 

The Welcome. 

WELCOME, welcome, weary pilgrim, 

To the friends who lore you best; 

Now, uo^^morc your thoughts sh^ll wander; 
Now your way-worn feet shall rest; 
Wo.iry pilgrim T 

C 'I*. 

■Welcome to your native home ! 
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As mothers mouril) the ciiild departing. 

So did we your loss deplore ;* 

As mothers greet the child returning, 

So y^e joy to gn'eve no more; 

^ We#ry pilgrim! • 

W^ilcony; 4o your native home y • 

m • 

Fairer suns>~anA softer climates * 

^ May hi other lands be found ^ 

But the sweet, domestic virtues 
. Thrive alone on British ground ; 

Weary pilgrim ! 

Welcome to your .lative home ! 

Here ufo eyes, that speak a meanirg. 

Which the tbngue can never tell; ’ 

Here arc hearts^ that share the feelings^ 

Which within your bosom swell; 

Weary pilgrim! 

•Welcome to your native home! 

• • • • . 

Live we, then, in lilissfiil itiiion, 

Cliildren of eternal dfty ^ * 

% # # 

Till, upborne froin «artli to h^veii, 

Wanting angels whispering say— 

• ‘ Weary pilgrims! 

• Welcome icf your cudless home !' 

These statizas varier* and perpetuated 
the strong feeling of the company. The 
delicate ^ompKment tliey offered to Lefevre, 
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surprised and overpo\rered him. He sat 
on the sofa, wj^th one hand veiling the 
tears that would fall; and with the other, 
pressed 4;o the bosom ofo his too happy 
mother. The rest of the party partook of 
high delight. They encored the verses; 
and begged* that they might be separately 
repeated, that all might have the opportu¬ 
nity of joining in a welcome, so’accordant 
to their hearts. The request so respectful 
to Lefevre, was instantly liomplied with; 
and all, excepting the subjetct of them and 
his mcriher, united to sii^ the verses with 
that enthusiasm of feeling, which music 
and friendship can well inspire. 

Time flies quickly with the happy. 
The evening ^vas mow yieUing to night; 
and, as the geheral sentiment was truly 
devotional,'DqnglJis was anxious to have it 
preserved. He proposed, therefore, that 
tlie pdea&vures of the day should he closed, 
by a regular acknowledgment to (lim, who 
was the fount Of all their felicitv. * All were 
acquiescence; and it devolved on Mr. Rus¬ 
sell to become the organ of their devotion. 
The excellent and veuerablo mafl took his 
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seat ill the midst oi»the roonf,"^\id read the 
exquisite Parable of tlie Prodigal with such 
depth of feeling, as^iiiade evefy expression 
and sentiment his own; and, sucfh was its 
appropriatei]^» to th§ occasioiT, •that you 
might have supposed our Lorth had at first* 
conceived the pathetic story, frbni precisely 

such a scene in domestic life. 

- • 

They knelt to pra/. Mr. Russell was 

never so much in his element, as in this 

exercise; and *now he rose above himself. 

His heart Avas already melted, and he had 

only to pour it diit before the meri^y seat. 

This he did with the utmost freedom; 

and yet, so true were his emotions to the 
® • • * 
suiTOupt]ing*worshippers, that he uttered 

nothing Jiut what was* adapted to them, 

and for whicir the .previous intercourse, 

had preparCll them. lie* ^as ,particular 

without being trivial—and cdpious without 

needless^repetition. IJvery petitioh seemed 

Ip give greater warmth and elevation to its 

successor; till he arose, from penitential 

-confession and*earthly necessity, to dwell 

in profound adoration on the riches of the 

divine nt^y, poVer and intelligence. It 


'i 
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was truly'^blirae! All wept, and some 
found it impossible wholly to suppress their 
sobs. The‘distance between earth and 
heaven Seemed annihilated, The saintly 
man appeared, like Stephen,'to be looking 
steadfastly* on the objects with which he 
communed/ He might, alP revered and 
patriarchal as he was, have been mistaken 
for Jacob at Bethel, with the invisible 
world cpen to his sight, and ascending and 
descenfling angels all ministering to him! 

The service terminated,, as in this 
worhl *^the most delightful service must; 
but it left on the worshippers a glow of 
exalted seriousness and heavenly joy. Even 
WalMs, the least promising of the company, 
was affected to a degree, of which he had 
been thought incapable. The mind was 
too highly raisecf for convefsation • and, 
having accepted dighf refreshments, almost 
in silence, they began to separate. 

‘O’ said Mrs. Lefevre as they were 
taking farewell, ‘how short this day ha» 
beeiil* 

‘ It has, ma’am,’ replied^ Douglas; 

* but let us feiiiembcT, its* departifre brings 
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US nearer to an .eternal d::/ of celestial 

joy!’ 

‘ Oh ! Mr. Lefevre/ cried Mrs. Rus¬ 
sell, as she wrung his hand, * seo how hap¬ 
py you ^lan iTwake us! ’ 

‘ Ah! * continued Mr. Russell, looking 
with a countenance open and smiling as the 
sun, and if in the world above (lifting 
his hand; we have any recollection, as I 
^ think we shall, 6f the past, I shall, even 
in heaven, mver /(fi'gef this day /—What 
say you^ sirl* turning to Wallis who was 

r 

next him. • . * , 

‘ I confess, sir,’ said he, ‘ it has been 
a happy evening, and I should like to have 
such another.’ 

‘ Right,*right,’ said Mi. Rus§ell. * De¬ 
pend upon itHMr. Wallis^to be happy wc 
must good: and lo^ogoofl we must be 
godly: , * 

Mrs. Russell hurried back from the 
door \idiich tlipy had ri‘iiche<l, to getl.e- 
fevre’s Reassurance that ke would occupy 
his lodgings qii the morrow, and then finally 
disappeared. 

The’^rocm, at length, was left by all 
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the visitors, feB!ept Lefevre and his mother, 
who for that night tarried with Mr. and 
Mrs. Douglas! They sat a few minutes, 
quietly ruminating on the enj^oyments of tire 
day; arid‘hoping the. improssion^ it had 
niade, might* not evaporate. The striking 
of the -clock reminded Lefevre <5f the time 
he had consecrated to piety and friendship, 
and he withdrew for some time to his 
closet. 

The transition was very acceptable to 
him. At this moment, he vifas laore^ dis¬ 
posed tdfccarry on his comiliiiuion with his 
heart and his Maker, than with his dearest 
earthly connexions. His joy too, through¬ 
out liajl been softened by shades of tender 
melancholy; and, there was something in 
his chamber, that '^rted witli it most plea¬ 
santly.« All seeuibd'so still after the inse- 
parable bustle df company. All appeared 
so pensive, after the brilliancy and har¬ 
mony of the lower room. T he moon-light 
shone mistily through the unshuttered 
window; and left ^ts faint image on the 
floor# He put his taper in a distant comer; 
and placed hims.*^lf where lie might gaze on 
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tlie celestial luminary. He w^attaclied to 
it, not only Jl:)ecaase it lyndled within him 
those delicious sentiments, of which it has 
been the parent from the foundajtion of the 
world; it was now becomevisible 
bond beUt^eeii him and his friends, in tji3 
new world*? it was associated with o, thou¬ 
sand recollections, some of tifem painful— 
others pteasurable, but all of them dear to 
his heart. It had often been, as now, the 
witness and »§.^istant of his devotions? «In 

secret silencc% of the mind he unbbsomed 

\ • 

himself tV its Creator and his '^wn Re¬ 
deemer; while the unregarded tears strayed 
down his checks, flowing alike from dee^p 
repentance—rapturous joy—and the ardor 
of unfeigned, devoted ness. * ^ 

Belbre he sou]^ht*a"fiiu the society of 
his fri«uJs,,he made t4ie»foll3wing minute 
in his diary:— ^ * 

‘ CRrislmas day, Dec. 25.«-This 

day friemfe .have met together, to ex¬ 
press tlfeir joy and gratitude on my return 
to them. It Ijas been indeed a happy day! 
Life, I believe? has f^w such to bestow. 
May ij “^ppeat to' have ^ been as use- 
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ful as happj:* Several of my former 
acquaintance, and even •Wallis, were in- 

• tf * 

vited.by Mr Douglas with this hope; and 
certainly, JL never saw such eviaent seri¬ 
ousness uipori them ! O that it may remain 
c^iid increase! OTlie Spirit of the Lord is 
not straitened. He whb sav':*d me can 
save all! and I now pant to become Ihe 
instrument of saving, not only theie whom 
I have injured, but all to .vhom I can pos¬ 
sibly* ex tend rjy influe:ice. 

‘ Father of Mercies I on the verge of 
this day of joy, T would seal afresh my 
consecration of inyself to Thee! To Thee 
I solemnly surrender my whole nature, 
body, soul,* and spirit; and vow, in thy 
strength,^that they shall be thine for ever! 
Graciously accept and conf rni my vows, 
through thy dear Sen, for I am feebleness 
’ c.nd unworthiness themselves! Teach me 
to bow to thy will as the supreme of wis- 
drm—to trust in thy^might as my b^st se¬ 
curity—to rejoi'*e in thy favor as my high¬ 
est happiness—and to seek thy honor as 
the noblest end of n.y exist^suce. Pour out 
upon me the influences of thy Holy Spirit! 
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May I unite the prudence ot t^e serpent^ 
with the meeknesi^ of th e ddvy—the sim¬ 
plicity of the* child, with* the firmness of 
the man. ^Make me, barren and worthless 
as I have ^een,* verdant as the fer^t/ee— 
fruitful as the‘olive—strong ^as tlie cedar: . 
and, after h^vingrflourished to thy praise 
on e^rth, may the hand of deat^ only frans-** 
plant me tp flourish for ^ver, in thj blessed 
pres’ence, with mofe abundant fruitfiilness, 
5ind to fuller perfiectiop! Amep.’ , 

* 

Postfi/cript - - -1819. Lefevre 

took up his prop’osecf resilience w»tli Mi. 
and Mrs. Russell; and his mother medi¬ 
tates a removal to London. His friends 

obtained for him a situation to his wishes;* • 

* % * 

and, altlipngh^ts rewards arc not equal to 
those he formerly received,finds enough 
for lisp, and something to Ip^re. ^ His time 
is divided^amongst tlfe du|:ies*of his employ, * 
his owiijimprovement^ and the e^fercise of 
friendship and ttenevolCnce; ^nd thus ap^ 
portioned*, it finds him contehted,and leaves 
him happy; sfibject oii’y to the interrnp- ^ 
tions, wliidi the best—the happiest must 
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experience^ in thi^ probationary state. We 

leave him, t^ierefore, M'ith hope amounting 

to satisfaction; but still with this convic- 
* ^ 

tion alive on our remembrance, ‘ Umt lie 
onlff v^io ^mdurcth to the end shall he saved^ 
Medtnwhile, in furnishing the last sen- 
ttijce to thife period of I efevre’s history, it 
-^may be proper to state, that not one line 
w'ould have ever m^t the public eye, had 
it not have beOn for the exhiliratiiig hope— 

that they who read his f'liVmgs will not 
inly deplore^ hut avoid- them; and that 

f 

they ivin rzad hie exeellenoies 'Uill not rnily 
admirCy hut strive to imitate them. 


FINIS. 
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